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Editorial, 


E do not know enough about the facts in the 
case to decide whether. President Roosevelt 
is wholly right or partly wrong in his contro- 
versy with the labor unions that are mov- 

ing in behalf of certain alleged criminals on trial 
for conspiracy and murder in Idaho. In regard to the 
President’s main contention that justice must be ad- 
ministered and the laws enforced without regard to the 
standing of the criminal, we havé no doubt. But we 
also know that many workingmen think they have good 
reason to believe that these men named by the President 
are the victims of a conspiracy, that they have not had a 
fair trial, and are likely to lose their lives for-crimes 
they did not commit. From his point of. view the Presi- 
dent is right. From their point of view the unions are 
right. There ought to be some way to discover the 
criminals who have deceived either the President or the 
unions. Has the wrong-doing been all on one side? 
Having gone so far, it seems to us that the President 
would do well to use all lawful means to get at the truth, 
and report it without fear or favor. 


ad 


THOSE who have-charge of invalids and who regulate 
the affairs of sanatoriumsand asylums are often troubled 
by questions about religious services and the reading 
matter that is adapted to the condition of the patients. 
The modern method is to provide that which shall be 
wholesome, truthful, and productive of health-giving 
influences. The Alentst and Neurologist, discussing 
such matters, recommends our paper as a periodical to 
be trusted. The editor says: ‘‘The Christian Register, 
liberal in religion, strong in its moral and sanitary edi- 
torials, enlightening and vigorous in matters of world 
government, its defence of the right and assaults upon 
wrong, forceful, witty, and pure in every matter it dis- 
cusses, has withal no patent quack or soul-polluting 
advertisement in its pages.” 


Td 


THE isstie between Catholicism and Protestantism 
in the Episcopal Church came to the surface in a striking 
way at the recent congress in New Orleans. At the 
first session the Eucharist was celebrated in the Epis- 
copal Cathedral. Later in the week Dr. Van Allen of 
Boston, addressing his hearers as ‘‘Fellow-Catholics,”’ 
prefaced his remarks with an expression of the pleasure 
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he had experienced in attending Mass"in the Cathedral 
at the opening of the Congress. Other remarks were 
made by Bishop Osborne about priests and_ altars. 
When the ministers of New Orleans had a chance to 
address the Congress, they broke out into vehement 
protests against this use of terms. They said no Mass 
had been celebrated, there was no altar in the Cathedral, 
they were not priests, and, above all things, they were 
Protestants. One of them, as reported in the Living 
Church, inveighed against monks and the type of Church- 
manship represented by Dr. Van Allen, and said that, 
“with the help of God, monks and the type represented 
by Dr. Van Allen would be eliminated from the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America.”’ 


& 


WE need not prejudice the case of the men with 
whom the President is contending, but we think the 
American people will agree with him that equal justice 
to all, without regard to social rank or occupation, is the 
only safe rule to be applied. No man should be spared, 
or persecuted because he is rich. No one should be 
oppressed, or justified in wrong doing because he is 
poor. ‘To white men, black men, rich men, poor men, 
and to women and children in homes, streets, shops, 
and factories, a fair chance must be given with an equable 
and just administration of the laws. One-half of our 
troubles, social, financial, and industrial, are imaginary. 
They are due to false notions, due to mutual ignorance 
among various classes, and to lies maliciously and 
wickedly circulated by those who make gain out of 
them for selfish aggrandizement. Nothing will cure 
the evils but fair play, mutual justice, and truth-telling. 


ed 


THE recent experience of Mr. Stead with professors 
and students at the Harvard Union may well serve as 
a text for a little homily about the folly of passing resolu- 
tions. We have always claimed that the majority of 
resolutions passed in a meeting, not called for the pur- 
pose, are obtained under false pretences and misrepre- 
sent the facts. Harvard University contains forty-five 
hundred men. If, at a meeting of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, numbering, say, four hundred and fifty students 
and a few professors, they should pass resolutions con- 
cerning any subject, such resolutions would have no 
value whatever, if the names of those who voted yes or 
no were given with the number of persons voting. Such 
resolutions would have value for those who got them 
passed, only if they were published as in some real sense 
the voice of Harvard University. Resolutions are often 
passed at our meetings in Anniversary Week, or are 
voted down by a majority, it may be, of less than a 
dozen. ‘These resolutions are then published by reporters 
as representing the position of our Unitarian churches 
and people, when, in fact, the action taken may not 
represent even a majority of those present when the 
deed is done. 

ed 


Way is it that a very commonplace sermon, preached 
by a liberal minister who is still included in the orthodox 
fellowship, will draw admiring and enthusiastic crowds 
when a better sermon preached by the same man, if he 
is called a Unitarian, will have a small hearing and little 
applause? What are the subtle influences which make 
a man so attractive when he is kicking against authority 
and the creeds, by which he is still bound, and makes him 
so unattractive when he has become free? ‘The interest- 
ing days fora thawing conservative are almost always 
those that come just before he is set free. After that, if he 
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joins the Unitarians, he ceases to be a popular idol and 
must fight for his standing. Why should the heretic - 
the making be more attractive than the finished product 
Is it because the perturbation of soul in the struggling 
neophyte excites curiosity and interest something like 
that which attends a tragedy on the stage or a trial for — 
murder,—an interest which ceases when the hero hag 


regained his equilibrium ? 


ras 
- ENposmosis and exosmosis are words used to describe 
the passage through membranes of gases or fluids which 
are separated from each other. A process something 
like this goes on among churches. ‘Through barriers 
separating Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Christian, — 
there is a constant passage from one side to the other, 
But the process is really of slight importance compared 
with the bulk of the organizations from which members 
depart and to which they are attracted. A few Catholics — 
become Protestants, a few Protestants become Catholics, — 
a few Jews are converted to Christianity, and now and — 
then a Christian becomes a Buddhist. But a process 
much more important is involved in the constant pas- — 
sage from all these organizations into the outside world ~ 
of men and women who cease to have any religious asso- 
ciations. Instead of mutual antagonism and efforts to — 
convert each other, it would be much better if all should — 
bring their efforts to bear upon the great world of the 
unchurched which needs to be organized and prepared : 
for service. 


Beside Ourselves. 


Long before scientific psychologists had discovered 
the plurality of possible personalities, which are included 
in what we call our personal constitution and character, 
the common people had out of common experience 
worked out a few ideas and phrases which accord 
with the scientific description of human nature. When 
people said of a person, ‘‘He is beside himself,” they 
recognized a normal personality with a way of looking 
at things which was habitual, and something else in 
the person and character which was one side of this 
normal self. Commonly the phrase was used only to 
describe one who had for the moment at least passed 
the bounds of sanity. What is now called emotional 
insanity would have been described by saying that in 
some stress of emotion a man was beside himself. He 
was so moved by wrath, sorrow, fear, love, or greed that 
for the moment he ceased to be a rational creature moved 
and controlled by the ordinary laws of his being. He 
was outside the limits of self-control, of reason and 
right feeling. 

With the advance of knowledge we begin to recognize 
in common life the fact that one may have many selves 
and yet be a normal, healthy human being. We also 
see that, when by attention or obedience to any one set 
of impulses and desires, the active powers are absorbed 
and set to work in one direction, unexpected results 
may follow, some good and some bad. ‘There may come 
a crisis in one’s experience when that which is best in 
him gets new mastery of his thought and conduct, and 
so lifts him to a higher station. The result may be ex- 
actly opposite, and one who has lived a neutral, inoffen- 
sive, and correct life may suddenly drop to a lower level, 
may even become a criminal and an outcast. ‘This 
we believe may happen without a long apprenticeship 
in evil thinking or evil-doing. Lapses may be as sudden 
and as astounding to the criminal as they are to his 
friends, 


Any gbservant person by careful study of him- 


» elf and his fellows may note the working of this law 
nd see how at different times and even at different 
ours in the same day one may pass through a series 
ed changes which will amount to a change of personality 
» jnd character. Whatever motive or set of lideas we 
ut at the centre and make the sole object of attention 
/ or the time being makes the man what he is. Any 
ordinary man in the daily conduct of life may at different 
* ours easily be moved by different sets of ideas and 
emotions which would bring out in him different senti- 
“nents and habits or actions, which would make him 
fas unlike himself at other times as if he were another 
ipe Any one of these five incentives of action might 
easily become operative in a powerful way in the life 
of an ordinary man or woman in one day,—money- 
-making, family affection, personal ambition, patriotism, 
-tbenevolence. In the same day one might be a merciless 
“femployer, a fond husband and father, an ambitious 
voffice-seeker, an earnest patriot, and a contributor to 
‘benevolence. This would be an extreme example of 
‘the law, and yet not so extreme that cases may not be 
noted any day among those who are forceful workers 
'with inconsistent characters. 
_ The well-balanced man or woman gives exercise on 
») due occasion to all the normal faculties, taking the motto 
of the long-lived Frenchman, ‘‘Something of everything: 
not too much of anything.’”” When one relaxes dis- 
) cipline and lets his impulses lead him into conduct and 
» habits of one kind, which are inconsistent with his con- 
duct and his habits of another kind, the discord may 
) be brought to the attention of his real self. A court 
| of inquiry may be opened, and it is possible for one to 
» carry on an imaginary conversation in his own mind, 
in which accusation and defence will go on as if there 
really were as many selves in one’s personality as there 
are different modes of thought and action. The wise 
) person learns that not only does the set of ideas and 
sentiments which are put at the centre of one’s attention 
create for the time being his character, but also that, 
if the process continues without check, that set of ideas 
and sentiments will finally control the total personality 
of which these separate selves are successive aspects. 
When John Newton said of a condemned criminal riding 
to the scaffold, ‘““But for the grace of God there goes 
_ John Newton,” he simply recognized the fact that every 
man has within himself all the possibilities of good and 
evil, so that the actual saint may be a possible sinner. 
Out of this knowledge comes charity for other men and 
a hint to increased watchfulness and scrutiny of one’s 
personal conduct. Let Ienten thoughts be turned this 
way, and see what comes of it. 


The Great Refuge.. 


Occasionally, in the course of our days, we come to 
a place where roads and footpaths cross and tangle, 
There is no sure indication of the right way, no mile- 
stones or guide posts to direct our steps. ‘There seems 
nothing to do, then, but to sit down and wait. And for 
what do we wait? Simply for the will of God to manifest 
itself. We say we are waiting for things to unravel. 
But who is to unravel them if it be not the divine spirit 
in which we live and move and have our being? . 

Divine intervention is not much believed in in our 
time, but still it remains operative in us, when we quietly 
wait for a sign, or when we abide in the great refuge 
which is the secret place of God’s will. 

But how are we to know his will? How is it to be 
revealed? A miracle is not to be looked for in our favor. 
The voice of God will not speak to us in the mutterings 
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of thunder or in the wind in the trees. We have ceased 
to believe in oracles, spells, and omens. The calm 
heavens look down upon our misery, our doubts, our 
perplexities, with unpitying eye. The refuge must 
therefore be sought in the invisible world, those realms 
of God’s domain where love, trust, and simple faith 
become assets of the first importance in the conduct of 
life. an a 

When we cease to give up our own way, to desist from 
fruitless efforts in wrong directions, we may hope that 
God may have something to say to us as he spoke to the 
prophet on the mountain. 

It is curious how we are sometimes thwarted in at- 
tempting to do the thing nearest the heart. A wall has 
been built just,in front of us. We try to get round it 
on either side, to climb over, to make a breach. But 
no: it remains solid, impregnable; and, when we have 
given up our own way to take God’s way, when we have 
abandoned self-will to find the larger, thesupreme will, 
the wall doesn’t trouble us any more. There are a 
thousand roads by which his messengers may find us 
out. 

To give up and wait for God to speak to us in the 
thrilling silence of some divine moment is not mere 
supineness, mere indolence, and abnegation of the active 
duties of life. It is a waiting for instruction and guid- 
ance simply inevitable when all means have been tried 
to crack the hard nut of the world by human means. 
An infinite sweetness comes into the soul with the con- 
sciousness that we may enter into the great refuge of 
God’s will, that we are humble to the degree of putting 
away our foolish ambitions, our unworthy aims, and 
are willing to hear what God says to us in the secret 
recesses of the soul, and to obey without question. 

It is a means of finding peace such as we all desire to 
possess, but which so few have in the supremely external 
lives we lead. The peace of resting in God’s will is like 
the late afternoon of a perfect summer day,—a profound 
calm, a sense of infinite sweetness as the warm shadows 
stretch easterly, and the benignant light caresses the 
fields as if loving them. A golden radiance sifts through 
all the air, and is diffused in something more than sun- 
light. The world is breathless. It would not dare to 
breathe lest it should break the spell. Such is the peace 
of God when we can feel to lay down our burden in his 
land for life or death, for prosperity or adversity, for 
companionship or loneliness, trusting with the whole 
heart and all the energy and purpose we have formerly 
poured into selfish channels. 

Here we are at the acme of undogmatic religious ex- 
perience. It seems to be our simple duty toward God, 
the Father. Our duty toward man, the brother, seems 
not less involved in this statement; for, if we believe in 
God at all, we must agree that to do his will is the only 
real means of helping the world. 

But you will say there are very few occasions when 
we can say ‘“‘Thy will be done” with whole-hearted 
sincerity, very few occasions when we. can enter the 
great refuge with the simplicity of a little child. We must 
be busy getting our own way, stamping our lives with 
the mark of the individual will. We talk much of trust, 
but we know little about it. We hardly know what the 
phrase means ‘‘being led by the spirit.’ Yet we claim 
to believe that God is the great worker in the universe. 
Yet seldom do we stop to listen to his voice. We claim 
to trace a divine trend and purpose through history, 
why not through our own lives? This gold thread of 
God’s weaving would save us from the scrappy, dis- 
jointed, inharmonious lives we too often lead. In other 
words, we need the deep, solemn, beautiful conviction of 
a divine trend in all things of a universe instinct with 
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God and pulsing with him from the smallest atom. to 
the most distant star. 

The great refuge, the centre of God consciousness, is 
where we would habitually live, not as a place breathing 
threatenings and slaughters, but a place full of light and 
joy, the real home of the human soul. We see multi- 
tudes who are orphaned of God, who know him not, 
who live without him consciously, though none can 
exist, we believe, without the ever-present guardianship 
of his spirit. But not to love him, not to desire to serve 
him, not to wish to subject our will to his, is like being 
an ungrateful child who returns no affection, no care 


or duty to the parent who gives him all he possesses. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Annual Meeting. 


The years seem to fly faster and faster, and again the 
time is at hand when the Unitarian hosts are to gather 
for the annual meetings of their national societies. It is 
to be hoped that many friends of our cause are planning 
to be in Boston in the week beginning May 19. ‘The pre- 
liminary programmes, describing all the meetings of the 
week, have gone to the churches and ministers for dis- 
tribution. The copies should be in the pews and the 
church door racks on the first Sunday in May. 

The annual meeting of the Association will follow the 
lines that have become familiar in recent years. The 
president’s annual address will come on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, together with the reports of the treasurer 
and the secretary of the special committee, to raise the 
$150,000 Fund. On that same afternoon there will also 
be reports from a number of special enterprises, more 
or less under the charge of the directors of the Associa- 
tion. The committee on the Improvement of Church 
Music, the editorial board of the Centenary Edition of 
Theodore Parker’s Works, the board of managers of the 
Tuckerman School, the board of trustees of the Hackley 
School, the board of trustees of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, and the executive committee of 
the International Council will be represented by their 
executive officers, who will have brief and significant 
reports about the work under their direction. 

On Tuesday evening the treasurer and the secretary 
of the Association will have the platform, and with the 
help of the stereopticon they will tell the story of the 
year’s work. The treasurer will tell about the resources, 
and how the income of the Association is raised and cared 
for, and the secretary will tell how it is spent. Mr. St. 
John has in preparation a new set of slides illustrating the 
condition and growth of the churches under the charge 
of the Association. A pictorial report will be something 
of a novelty, and, though pictures can tell only a small 
part of the story of the life of our churches, they repre- 
sent the visible and tangible part, and Mr. St. John can 
add his description of the high thinking and patient 
and fruitful work that goes on inside the church build- 
ings that he will show on the screen. 

On Wednesday morning the meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be open for the discussion of the business that 
may he brought before it, and the report of the business 
committee. Our brethren of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional order, of the Universalist fellowship, of the Chris- 
tian communion, and of the Society of Friends, will 
present their fraternal greetings. The speakers will be 
Mr. Bridgman of the Congregationalist, President Hamil- 
ton of Tufts College, Dr. J. J. Summerbell of Dayton, 
Ohio, formerly editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 


and Mr. Henry W. Wilbur of Philadelphia, secreta 
the Society for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin 
The response to these greetings will be made in the 
of the Unitarian churches, by Prof. Francis G. 
body. a 
Weducsaey afternoon will as usual be given to reports 
from the field, and there are to be three addresses by Mi 
Gilmore of Madison, Wis., on the College Town Work, ~ 
by Mr. Ham of Dallas, Tex., on the Southern Field, a 
by Mr. Brown of Denver, Col., the Association’s untir 
field secretary for the Rocky Mountain Departme 
These three ardent and successful representatives of om 
cause in different parts of the country will come to us : 
with tidings of the ever-widening opportunity that con- 
fronts us, and the reports of their activities and hopes : 
cannot fail to be interesting and stimulating. 

On the evening of Wednesday, May 22, the Anniver 
sary Sermon will be preached by Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
of Los Angeles, Cal. No church in our fellowship has ; 
made moré rapid and permanent advance during the last 1 
two years than the church in Los Angeles, under the ¢ 
leadership of Dr. Howard. He has made his strong and 
liberal influence felt through one of the most rapidly 
growing cities of our land. Many Eastern Unitarians : 
who have visited Southern California know of the power 
of Dr. Howard’s work, and others will recognize him as ¢ 
the distinguished author of books of such different sub-- 
ject, but equally high quality, as ‘‘The German Empire” 
and ‘‘The Shepherd’s Question.’’ Both for himself and = 
for the work’s sake Dr. Howard deserves the heartiest 
greeting in Boston. 
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SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


ORGANIZED action to give expression to the resentment } 
among some of the members of labor unions against the : 
President’s recent utterances concerning Messrs. Haywood 
and Moyer, members of the Western Miners’ Federation, . 
who are on trial for the assassination of former Gov. | 
Steunenberg of Idaho, is contemplated by leaders in: 
the American Federation of Labor and allied organiza-. 
tions. It is proposed to set aside a day early in this 
month in which every union in the country is to protest) 
against the President’s characterization of Moyer and? 
Haywood as ‘‘undesirable citizens.’ It is pointed out} 
by the President’s critics that his utterance has the effect} 
of prejudging a case which is now on trial before a duly; 
constituted tribunal, and that it is therefore a violation: 
of a fundamental right of citizenship. 


Sd 


IN the mean while, in response to a letter of protesti 
sent to the President by the chairman of the ‘‘Cook:# 
County Moyer-Haywood Conference,’’ Mr. Roosevelt, ons 
April 23, wrote: ‘‘Wholly without regard to whether on 
not they are guilty of the crime for which they are nows 
being tried, Moyer and Haywood represent as thoroughly; 
undesirable a type of citizenship as can be found in this 
country,—a type which is not confined to any one class,) 
but exists among representatives of great capitalists asi 
well as among some representatives of wage-earners.} 
Certain representatives of great capitalists condemn me 
for including Mr. Harriman in my condemnation ‘i 
Messrs. Moyer and Haywood, and certain representatives: 
of labor condemn me because I included Messrs. Moyer} 
and Haywood as undesirable citizens together with Mr: 
Harriman. I am as profoundly indifferent to the con4 
demnation in one case as in the other.” 


y 2 1907] (5) 


E persistent phantom of a native uprising in India 
s raised out of its semi-obscurity on April 27, when 
London newspapers published a despatch from 
ore, in the Punjab, to the effect that rifles and twenty 
ounds of ball cartridges had been served out to the local 
rolunteers ‘‘in consequence of signs of marked unrest 
i mong the Hindu student elements.’ It is apparent 
| chat public sentiment in the direction of nationalism has 
‘been greatly aroused in the Punjab by the publication of 
‘inflammatory and seditious articles in the native press, 
demanding native control of the government through 
1e medium of an elected parliament. ‘The agitation has 
culminated in several riots and in sporadic attacks upon 
-/Europeans. These outbreaks, trivial as they were, have 
been handled with a firm hand by the government. 


& 


| Bur the fact that is arousing the administration of 
ndia to anxious watchfulness is the quiet and undemon- 
trative growth of the sentiment of nationalism among 
‘the Hindu students at the Indian universities, the 
youths who eventually will assume the intellectual leader- 
ship in their various races. It is surmised that the anti- 
| European agitation in these institutions of learning has 
+ the tacit support, if not the open encouragement, of the 
' teachers; and it is feared by British observers that the 
‘| entire educational machinery of India has been seriously 
affected by a growing spirit of disaffection. The aim of 
this movement is to restore the complete powers of gov- 
+ ernment into the hands of the native populations. To 
i this aim, however, there is a native opposition which will 
iI hhave to be reckoned with in the event of an anti-British 
| uprising. 

a ate & 

i 
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THERE is every indication that the Irish nationalists are 
| preparing to make a determined fight for a greater meas- 
/ ure of home rule than is contemplated by the govern- 
ment at the present session of Parliament. The proba- 

bility is that the introduction of the government bill in 
the House of Commons on May 7 will mark the begin- 
ning of a lively parliamentary conflict. Under the lead- 
ership of John EH. Redmond, the compact group of Irish 
members in the House will employ every parliamentary 
device to embody in the measure amendments that will 
broaden its provisions and make it conform more closely 
with the aspirations of advanced home rulers. The dis- 
cussion of the bill will be made the occasion of one of the 
most vigorous home rule demonstrations in the history 
of the British Parliament. 

a 


ANOTHER interesting demonstration of the power of 

the nationalistic movement at the beginning of the cen- 

_ tury is to be seen at St. Petersburg, where the Polish 

national party in the Douma, which numbers forty-six 

delegates, introduced on April 23 a bill for the autonomy 

of Poland, or rather that portion of the kingdom of Poland 

which is included within the boundaries of the Russian 

Empire. Under the provisions of this measure Poland 

is to have a national Diet and Senate, both sitting at 

Warsaw and controlling the internal administration and 

the land question. Having outlined their scheme for 

the re-establishment of a free Poland, the Polish members, 

after the manner of their brothers in the German Reich- 

stag and the Austrian Reichsrath, have begun to demon- 

strate their effectiveness as a voting unit in order to 

_ force support of their cause on the usual basis of exchange. 

It is apparent that this group will be heard from in em- 
_ phatic terms during the life of the Douma. 
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Two men of non-English race—Wilfrid Laurier of 
French Canada and Louis Botha of Dutch South Africa— 
loomed up large as a joint controlling force in the British 
Colonial Conference which terminated its sessions last 
week. Throughout the proceedings the Anglo-Saxon 
premiers of British Colonies were plainly overshadowed 
in ability and force by their two colleagues of Canada 
and the Transvaal, who carried their point on almost 
every issue they took up. A noteworthy feature of the 
conference was the popular approval which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Gen. Botha won among all classes of English 
society. Their public appearances evoked a series of - 
demonstrations which even the personality of so fasci- 
nating a great Englander as Dr. Jameson, the premier 
of Cape Colony, failed to arouse, despite the glamour of 
the exploit which is remembered to this day as the 
‘‘Jameson Raid.” 

Jt 


AN indefinite delay in the projected work of excavating 
the ruins of Herculaneum may be the outcome of the 
determination of the Italian government to retain full 
control of the vast undertaking. In a statement before 
the Chamber of Deputies on April 24 the under secretary 
of Public Instruction announced that the government 
was “‘willing to accept suggestions regarding the exca- 
vation of Herculaneum, but intended to reserve to itself 
the entire initiative in the enterprise, regarding the work 
in the light of a national task.’ The decision of the 
government to reject active foreign co-operation in the 
matter has been greeted by the majority of Italians as a 
patriotic move, calculated to maintain the menaced dig- 
nity of the nation. Among archeologists, especially in 
Germany, the sensitiveness of the Italians is regretted as 
a serious obstacle to the advancement of historic research. 


ad 


A DESCRIPTION of the situation in Persia, issuing 
from official Russian sources, represents the Asiatic 
Empire as being in a state of complete chaos. Although 
the British view of conditions at Teheran is not so ex- 
treme as that entertained at St. Petersburg, British 
statesmen are convinced that drastic measures must be 
resorted to in the near future in order to prevent the 
outbreak of civil war in Persia. Accordingly, both 
countries are making preparations for an effective. dem- 
onstration that shall restore order in the dominion of 
the khan. ‘The Russians are massing forces on the Per- 
sian frontier, while the British are preparing to co-oper- 
ate in the work of pacification by means of a naval 
force in the Gulf of Persia. The land operations, how- 
ever, have been intrusted to Russia by agreement with 
the British government. 


Brevities, 


Competition will not cease until every one is willing 
to let every one else take the chance he wants for himself. 


Recently listening to the hymn ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’ the writer was repelled by its belligerent tone. 
It is worse than any of Kipling’s war hymns. 


There is a blind spot in every eye. Dr. Holmes sug- 
gested that there was an idiotic area in every brain. 
Probably no mind is sound and sane in every part. 


One of the sayings of Prof. J. H. Allen was that mod- 
esty was a very engaging virtue in a young person, but 
a great disadvantage to any one past forty years of age. 
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And now comes the Jew in America to object to 
‘Shylock,’ and to protest that ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” 
should be taken out of the course of study in public 
schools. 


Why should not colored patrolmen be appointed to 
keep order in the Black Belt? A little brief authority 
would make them eager to prevent crime and to punish 
criminals, 


Principal Fairbairn says that in a private letter he 

described Campbell's book as ‘‘a farago of nonsense.”’ 

- He now says, ‘‘What was said in haste may be repeated 
at leisure.”’ 


It is not to be taken for granted that the new theology 

will have its way without let or hindrance. When it 

becomes dangerous enough, conservatism will rise up and 
draw the lines. © 


The foolish optimist says, “It is all coming out right, 
and we need not worry or take pains.”’ ‘The foolish pessi- 
mist says, ‘“Everything is going wrong, and the little we 
can do won't count.” 


Incredible as it may seem, it is still asserted for a fact 
that there are men and women in England who make a 
living by writing sermons for ministers who hold livings, 
but are unable to write their own discourses. 


The Universalist Leader is our authority for the state- 
ment that, while Gypsy Smith receives only $3,000 a year 
for his work, Rev. William A. Sunday has just received 
over $4,000 for a month or six weeks’ revival work in 
Illinois. 


When one does openly that which his neighbors con- 
demn and defends himself with the plea that he is no 
hypocrite, he will net succeed as a moral reformer, if by 
his conduct he gives the impression that his conduct 
does not express sincerity so much as moral effrontery. 


Critics, religious and scientific, are hacking away at the 
doctrines of Charles Darwin. ‘They probably do not sug- 
gest more and greater improvements than he would have 
made if he were still living. They do not discredit the 
revolution that he wrought, or put back in their old places 
the so-called Biblical doctrines of creation which, once for 
all, he banished from the up-to-date literature of the world. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Giving. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

I read with a good deal of interest the appeal of Rev. 
William Channing Brown, in your issue of April 4, for 
aid for the society at Pittsburg, Pa. Would that we 
all had the enthusiasm that he has! We Unitarians 
lack that quality in some degree. At one time, in one 
of the Evangelical churches, the minister was making 
an appeal for mission funds: he succeeded pretty well. 
At last he said, ‘‘Cannot we make it one hundred thou- 
sand?” A young man in the gallery, shouted, ‘‘We will.” 
Now, perhaps, he had hardly money enough to pay his 
car fare home, but by those two words, shouted with 
a will, he probably was the means of stirring up the 
others to give. But we need something besides enthu- 
siasm. We need to cultivate the spirit of giving, to carry 
out the work the Unitarian Association wants to do. 
They need the hard cash. They could probably spend 
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-we should speak of ‘‘Coward Preachers’’ and ‘‘double- 
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two hundred thousand dollars to advantage. Some of 
our parishes have doubled the amount of last year, our 
parish among the rest. It will not hurt us. On the othe 
hand, we shall feel the better for it, having the conscious- 
ness that we are helping to brighten and cheer so many 
who are waiting for our reasonable views of God. 
humanity, and destiny. At a meeting of colored persons 
in a certain city the janitor, who took up the collection 
every Sunday, noticed an elderly woman, who, when he 
passed the plate, was busily engaged in singing, with her 
eyes closed, ‘‘Fly, thou blessed Gospel, fly.” At last, 
one Sunday, he stopped before her, and said, ‘‘Dinah, 
what is the use of your singing, ‘Fly, thou blessed Gospel, 
fly,’ if you do not give anything to make it fly?” Just 
so with us Unitarians, who believe that we have the best } 
faith that the world can give and desire, we say, to have 
it promulgated, then let us give, and give liberally, that 
we may raise the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Henry A. TURNER. 
NORWELL, MAss. 


Cowards in the Church, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Knowing Rev. Mr. Sunderland personally, I was the ~ 
more interested to read his letter in your issue of April ~ 
18. Iwas, however, somewhat surprised at the language 
he used. I would be glad to see the so-called orthodox 
churches lay aside the outgrown creeds and liturgies, and 
indeed find much in our own hymns, etc., that does not — 
fit in with my conceptions of truth. But is it well, that 


dealing churches’? Are we so sure that we see things 
as they appear to them? And why is it that our ‘“‘new 
living and more glorious gospel” fails so often to find 
a ready response in the hearts of many of those even who 
have parted with much of the old theology? Do not 
let us be too self-complacent. It is just possible that, 
while we are so anxious to have the mote removed from 
our brother’s eye, we are failing to see clearly through 
the beam in our own eye. It is this beam I believe to 
be in our own eye that leads me to write. It comes 
home to me more and more that too many of the minis- 
ters of our own Unitarian church have no real gospel. 
I find the question often in my mind, Is God a living 
reality to many of our ministers? This I do know, that 
I have met many members of Unitarian churches who 
are practically secularists. I know of the open door 
and believe in it; but what surprises me is that I find 
these secularists amongst those who have gone regularly 
to Unitarian churches for years, and are earnest, thought- 
ful people. On the other hand, I find people with real 
living faith in God who have been all their lives attend- 
ing these so-called ‘‘double-dealing churches.’’ Now, if 
we are to be known by our fruits, the question comes 
home to us, Is there not something in our own house- 
hold of faith that wants putting in order?” Better the 
kindergarten, to use Mr. Gannett’s word, and faith in 
God, than the discarding of old beliefs, but no real faith 
in or communion with the Unseen and. Eternal. 


PETER BERTRAM. 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


The Russian Famine. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
A correspondent who read Dr. Hale’s Good News 
column in the Christian Register for March 28, writes:— 
“‘Could we not as a people all ‘lend a hand’ in meeting 
this great need, by adopting the plan proposed by Dr. 


\Hale, and repeat, with necessary modifications, the noble 
» enterprise of Mr. Edgar in 1895?” 

+ Our correspondent concludes by proposing that a 
+ vessel, christened the ‘‘Edward Everett Hale,” be pro- 
»/ visioned with necessary supplies, and sent to the suffering 
» Russians ‘‘In His Name.”’ 

‘| The suggestion of sending a vessel was fully considered 
) by the committee when it was organized. It was one 
/ of the first propositions made to Mr. Shishkoff, the 
») Russian representative. A few days before the adjourn- 
‘ment of Congress I personally talked over the matter 


/) purpose. 

| The idea was abandoned because the idea was too 

/ slow and too expensive. It would have taken too long 

{ to collect the grain in the United States, and to ship it 

+ to the seaboard, and, when, after a slow voyage, it reached 
the Russian shores, it would have to go by rail a thousand 

‘ miles across the country. 

We have adopted a quicker and less expensive method. 
The money collected is flashed by cable to Moscow. 
From there another telegram, ordering a car-load of 
grain, is sent to Siberia or to adjacent countries not 
| affected by the famine. Thus, in a few hours, a $10,000 
| draft from New York is ready for use in Moscow. 

What the committee therefore needs is not grain, but 
dollars. 

We have utilized two excellent Russian Relief Organi- 
/ zations, the Russian Free Economic Association, and 
' the Central Zemstvo Committee. 

| Inresponse to a cablegram, Mr. Golovin, the president 
/ of the Douma, has assured us of the excellent work done 
' by the non-official Russian Relief Organizations. 

i SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 
Secretary Russian Famine Relief Committee. 


Let us be Just. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was sorry that in his recent letter my dear friend, 
Mr. Sunderland, should make so sweeping a charge of 
‘Snsincerity” against other denominations. There may 
be a few cases of preachers who cannot morally justify 
_ their appearing to profess a belief which they really do 
not believe, because they are influenced by mercenary 
or other selfish motives. But I have never known such 
‘acase. And IJ have been surprised to hear many intelli- 
gent men whose spirit is very liberal assert in their most 
confidential talk an unqualified belief in every dogma 
of their church. 

It is not fair to judge them from our point of view and 
to say that they ought to believe as we do, and therefore 
must be insincere. 

But even with regard to the ‘‘liberal orthodox” and 
Broad Churchmen, who confess in private that they do 
not believe certain dogmas in a literal sense and yet in 
public use the language of these dogmas, we must in 
justice recognize a very important fact; namely, that 
with such men the dogma is a means, and not an end. 
We Unitarians often preach our dogmas, for the sake of 
‘the mere dogmas, as part of a correct philosophy of 
religion. But earnest men in other denominations preach 
dogmas for the sake of the moral and spiritual impression 
that no other language will make on multitudes of people. 
They are not trying to reach the mere intellects of their 
hearers, but they make each dogma the vehicle or 
pictorial expression of some practical truth. If we judge 
them as we would judge Unitarians, we are unjust. 
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For the dogma is preached as a means of converting men 
from sin and ‘‘saving souls.’ Indeed, I have often 
thought that, while we Unitarians profess to emphasize 
character rather than creed, most earnest men in other 
churches practise it better than we do. For they are 
really aiming at bettering the characters of their hearers, 
while too often we seem to aim at bettering the opmmons 
only of our hearers, and a modern creed is only a body 
of religious opinions. What E. L. Godkin said (Life, 
II. p. 37) of one of our eminent and justly honored 
preachers, whose ministrations he attended for a while,— 
that ‘‘he discussed nothing but opinions,’—many of us 
Unitarian preachers must confess to have been applicable 
to us in some part of our ministries. 

The late Judge Doe of New Hampshire, a parishioner 
of mine many years ago, one of the best of men and 
everywhere honored, but very sceptical in religion, once 
told me, with much amusement, of going into an Irish- 
man’s house where the drunken wife was fighting her 
husband, and, after parting the combatants, telling the 
woman, ‘‘You will go to hell if you keep on in this way.”’ 
He did not realize at the moment, as he did afterward, 
the absurdity of his threatening the woman with what 
he himself did not believe in. But shall we say that he 
was insincere? Or shall we not say that he used the only 
language that the woman could understand, just as he 
would talk German, if he could, to a German woman 
who knew no English ? 

We are often in danger of doing what our own Dr. 
Joseph Henry Allen said was ‘‘the fatal thing in gnosti- 
cism,’’ ‘‘that it made of religion a theory for the under- 
standing rather than a life to the soul,’’ and therefore 
we do not appreciate the fact that the ministers of other 
churches generally aim to teach religion as ‘‘a life to 
the soul’, and use whatever picturesque language will 
best accomplish this purpose, even though they themselves 
do not believe this language in its literal sense. For, as 
Principal John Caird says, ‘‘any other than a merely 
pictorial representation is impossible to the ordinary 
consciousness” (‘‘Philosophy of Religion,” p. 208); and 
our own Hedge and Martineau say the same. ‘The con- 
gregations in those churches generally take this language 
literally, and cannot do otherwise, as Dr. Edward Caird 
has luminously pointed out in his lecture on ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Imagination” (‘‘Evolution of Religion,” I. 
pp. 286-315). Thus the imagination of a judgment day 
makes most people feel, as nothing else can, the reality 
of a divine moral government in history. And a vivid 
belief in the deity of Jesus expresses with saving power 
the great Christian faith in the Christlikeness of God’s 
love for the sinful and degraded. 

Now, if the liberal men in the pulpits of other churches 
care more for teaching religion itself to the great multi- 
tudes of people who can be reached religiously by these 
picture conceptions only, which we call dogmas, than 
they care for teaching a correct philosophy of religion, 
and if they are willing to lay aside their intellectualism 
and adapt their speech to the needs of those who are 
intellectually like children, and also at suitable times to 
teach to those who can understand it the spiritual inter- 
pretation which they earnestly believe to have been the 
original meaning of these dogmas, why should we call 
them hypocrites and dishonest? But, if they are tired 
of trying to talk in these picture-conceptions, as they 
would weary of preaching to Germans or Chinese in the 
native language of these people, and feel that they can 
do more good and work more happily in ministering to 
the increasing class of minds who do not need these 
picture conceptions and yet have ‘‘souls to be saved”’ 
just as truly as any other men have, they become Unita- 
rians. Many such men there are among our most valued 
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ministers, such as Mr.-Sunderland and Dr. Morgan, Mr. 
Slicer and Dr. Crothers, Mr. Collyer and Dr. Savage. 
Some of these make the mistake of regarding their Uni- 
tarianism too much as a mere theology, ‘‘a theory for 
the understanding,’ and also look at ‘‘orthodoxy” as 
a mere theology, whereas many whose views I know 
from personal acquaintance would subscribe to all that 
I have said above. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Home Library Work. 


BY JANE CONARD. 


It was Saturday noon, and Emily Bruce had just 
finished a long examination at Simmons College. She 
was lunching alone, and thinking of her plans for the 
afternoon. Was the uncut orange before her to be saved 
for an old woman in the West End, where she was going 
that afternoon? A gentle appetite was whispering no, 
but a glance at her watch made generous motives pre- 
dominate, for it was time already to be starting. The 
orange was thrust into the green bag, and Miss Bruce 
was on her way. A subway car was soon reached; and, 
as our friend and some classmates rode to Park Street 
together, they surmised and discussed possible questions 
for the Monday examinations in ‘‘Book Selection” and 
‘“‘History of Libraries,’ for these were library school 
students. 

At the North Station Miss Bruce left the car and was 
walking to Brighton Street, when she was spied by four 
little girls, who came running to meet her, each striving 
to be the first to ‘‘get an arm.’’ Down narrow streets 
they walked together, for this part of the city was not 
favored witha car line. Mothers were sitting on the door- 
steps, sunning their infants and trying perhaps to get 
a breath of fresh air, if the air in that neighborhood 
might be so called. Children played in the streets or 
followed a passing hurdy-gurdy. The pathetic condi- 
tions one sees in such a district gives birth to spirit of 
love and kindness which makes all life lovable and hope- 
ful. Miss Bruce was not exempt from this influence, 
and her heart was full of affectionate devotion for the 
children who clung to her arm, and whose minds she 
hoped to stimulate and make happier by the books they 
were to read. 

As they neared the Doherty house, where the Home 
Library Group was to meet, some more little ones came 
running to tell which books they had chosen for the next 
time. Robbie brings up the rear. ‘‘I have a cent, Miss 
B’uce.”’? And Robbie, after showing his cent, leads the 
procession with a happy smile; for in one hand he holds 
tightly the small coin, and in the other he carries Miss 
Bruce’s green bag of college books. Who could wish 
more ? 

The Doherty home is soon reached, and Mrs. Doherty, 
hair on curl papers, mop in hand, greets her guest most 
cordially. Into the kitchen they go, and lay the returned 
books on the kitchen table, the latter being spread with 
the best red and white cover for the occasion. In an 
adjoining room is the small bookcase which contains 
the remainder of the books, and from these also the 
selections are to be made. The books and case were 
furnished by a benevolent society. Though these chil- 
dren have access to the free branch libraries, they have 
not yet had stimulated within them a taste for good 
reading or for reading at all in most cases. It is for 
this purpose that the Home Library Groups are formed. 

Miss Bruce now takes her usual place at the table, 
and little ones crowd near her on chairs or boxes, ac- 
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cording to the time of their arrival. boo! 
lovely, Miss Bruce. It told how Alice made a blu 
was queen.” ‘‘Oh, mine was grand.’”’ And one by 
the books are talked over, and selected for the next 
time, and laid each with the hat of the little reader. 

After endeavoring to gain again the attention of the 
little ten around her, Miss Bruce reads to them from 
“Little Men.” The older ones then take turns reading 
aloud, and time passes very quickly. When almost an 
hour is spent in this way, some younger member of the 
assembly ventures to suggest that a game has been 
promised. Contrary to their leader’s ambitions, the 
game is often enjoyed more than the books, though ie 
her secret delight this time Florence pouts a little be 
cause they cannot read longer, and wishes to omit the 
game. The game is that of ‘‘Flags,”’ and, though the 
children are not native Americans, it is amusing and 
gratifying to see how they all strive to be first to get the 
Stars and Stripes of their new country. A ‘‘please” 
and a ‘‘thank you” is now and then suggested, and a 
severe penalty assigned for any dishonesty. Uncouth 
language is discouraged, and sweeter manners suggested, 
These little ones are so susceptible to this training that 
one is inclined to feel with Locke that the minds are © 
‘‘blank tablets” to receive impressions, good or bad, © 
according to the environment. The a priori is at any © 
rate quite flexible, and an hour thus spent can surely 
not be in vain. 

After the meeting is over, the children go with Miss” 
Bruce to make a call on the old lady upstairs, who is 
ill. She had permitted them to meet in her kitchen 
while Robbie had the measles, and the acquaintance 
was to be perpetuated. The orange now comes out of 
the green bag, and is tastefully fixed on a small platter, — 
while the sick woman assures ‘‘the teacher” that her — 
kindness can never be forgotten. She expresses her 
fondness for the children, and in her broken English — 
recites verses from ‘‘The Children’s Hour”—much — 
to the surprise of the ‘‘teacher.’’ This call made, they © 
trudge down the stairs, and the children plan to take — 
turns reading to this sick neighbor during the week, 
and so help to make her hours less weary and their i 
own unconsciously sweeter. - 

Next, Florence wants Miss Bruce to come to her house i 
to see her new baby brother. After saying good-bye 
several times to the others, these two find their way to 4 
another tenement, and up three flights of stairs to see _ 
the little new-comer, who, we hope, is as welcome to all 
the household as he is to his little sister. The tiny one 
opens his small blue eyes for the benefit of the visitor, 
and upon this occasion receives his name, which Miss — 
Bruce says should be John Henry. Would the John 
Henry who made her think first of that name be proud 
of his last namesake? Let us hope that the future may 
make it so, for perchance a young Franklin or Lincoln — 
lies nestled there. 

Since Florence seems the most studious of Miss 
Bruce’s children, she is now taken to the West End 
Library to look over some books, and receive an addi- 
tional one for the next week. Time goes quickly here, 
and dusk is soon upon them, so the last of our group 
now part. Florence, with her two books under her arm, 
lingers to see the car take away her friend for another 
week, then she herself runs home to her errands, with a 
little song of love in her heart, for life has been brighter 
to-day. 

Miss Bruce, as she speeds along her way, thinks not 
yet of the impending examination for which she must || 
study that night. She is wishing that many others, | 
who have pinned their faith to the power of books, and || 
who realize that their own high ideals and inspirations |) 
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ve often come through the minds and souls they have 
‘town in books—that these might share more abun- 
intly the joys of the Home Library Work. It is one 
pt life’s richest pleasures to lead these little minds to 
poks wherein they will discover for themselves a world 
»~ new interests and new influences for good. 

» That night in the West End a few fathers stayed in to 

I ad the books. which a little daughter had brought home 
‘1 the afternoon. A few family circles were listening 
» a wholesome tale which the oldest child was reading 
1 a strong, clear voice. Another reader was burning 
lis light alone, reading of the struggles of John Halifax, 
od gaining courage for his own large tasks and trials, 
+30 soon to come. 
| Such is our picture, painted from life. May its theme, 
jhough old, ever be new, and may our younger readers, 
ind especially the less fortunate ones, ever have more 
_(elp, to find in books their goodly heritage. 
~) WELLESLEY, Mass. 


When falls the Curtain. 


When falls the curtain, he who plays the clown 
And he, the king, are on a common level; 
The villain with the virtuous one sits down, 
The angel smiles on him who played the devil; 
The peasant fraternizes with the peer; 
And village maids and‘courtly dames and queens 
Mingle together without fear or sneer,— 
They’re only players all, behind the scenes! 


When falls the curtain on the play of Life,— 

This play designed to entertain the gods,— 
The parts assigned us in its mimic strife 

(Though now we think so) will not make much odds; 
Who plays on earth the king will be as mean 

As any thrall that wearied him with prayers,— 
Peasant and peer and country girl and queen 

Behind the scenes will all be only players! 

—Denis A. McCarthy. 
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Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 
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BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


TIE: 


_ The Renaissance was the forerunner of the Protestant 
| Reformation: it not only prepared the way for it, but it 
insured that it must come sooner or later. The Renais- 
sance made its appearance earliest in Italy, and produced 
its most striking results there. Why, then, did not the 
religious reformation,which all Europe so much needed, 
make its appearance in Italy? Because the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy had its headquarters in Italy, and the 
tyranny, both spiritual and political, of that hierarchy 
was so heavy upon the Italian people. 
In Switzerland there was a different condition of things. 
‘True, there was less culture here than in italy. ‘The 
refining and enlightening influence of the Renaissance 
found it less easy to penetrate the rugged defiles of the 
Alps than to diffuse itself among the cities of the southern 
plains. But in Switzerland there was a degree of freedom 
which Italy knew nothing of. Liberty, like eagles, seems 
to love the high places of the earth. It is hard to make 
slaves of highland peoples. ‘There appears to be some- 
thing in the very air of the mountains that nourishes 
the spirit of independence. Two centuries before Prot- 
estantism began in Germany the peoples of the Swiss 
cantons threw off the yoke of the Hapsburgs, and set up 
a federation of democracies in the very heart of mo- 
narchical Europe. In this soil of political freedom there 
was opportunity for the seeds of religious liberty and 
progress to germinate and grow and bear fruit. 


SWITZERLAND. 


‘- 
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The influences which created the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland were partly external and partly 
internal. Erasmus of Rotterdam, Holland, the great 
scholar of the early Reformation period, who did so much 
to awaken the mind of Europe and turn religious thought 
into fresh channels, spent a considerable time in Switzer- 
land, at Basel, where some of his most important works 
were published, and where he gathered about him a dis- 
tinguished company of reforming scholars. Further- 
more, Switzerland is close to Germany. The people of 
the northern cantons, indeed a large majority of-all the 
people of Switzerland, speak the German language. ~ 
This made it inevitable that, when Luther began his 
work in Germany, his words and his influence would 
spread quickly throughout Switzerland. 

But still more important than these outside agencies 
were others which were taking shape among the Swiss 
people themselves. The Protestant Reformation in 
Switzerland was propagated from two principal centres. 
One was Zitirich in the north, the largest city of the Ger- 
man-speaking cantons, and the other Geneva in the west, 
the chief city of the French-speaking cantons. 

The leading reformer in Ztirich was Ulrich Zwingli. 
Zwingli was born in 1484, only one year after Luther. 
He was connected with a family of higher culture and 
social standing than that of Luther; his education was 
the best that the universities of the time could give; his 
reform ideas were reached quite independently; and he 
began to express them quite as early as Luther. In 
some important respects he went farther in his reforms 
than Luther: his spirit was less dogmatic, his trust in 
reason and the human soul was more thorough, and he 
saw much more plainly than did Luther that religious 
freedom could not stand alone, but must be accompanied 
by political freedom if it would be secure. He taught 
that all good men would be saved, whether they had 
ever heard of Christ or not: thus he called Seneca a “‘holy 
man,’ and he expected to meet Socrates and Aristides 
and Cato in heaven. ‘This was all very advanced doc- 
trine for thatage. Zwingli was one of the finest and one 
of the greatest characters of the Reformation. It was 
more due to him than to any one else that Protestant 
theology in Switzerland, at least in German-speaking 
Switzerland, became on the whole of a distinctly broader, 
freer type than that of Germany. 

Geneva was later in coming to prominence in connec- 
tion with the Protestant Reformation than Ziirich, but 
its influence soon surpassed that of its rival. The great 
name associated with Geneva is John Calvin. Calvin 
was born and educated in France, but, having embraced 
Protestantism, he was obliged to fly to Switzerland to 
save his life. At the age of twenty-seven, ten years 
before the death of Luther, he settled in Geneva, where, 
with the exception of an absence of two years, he spent 
the rest of his life. He was a man of powerful intellect, 
keen logical acumen, sternly exacting moral nature, little 
sentiment, tireless energy, and indomitable will. Within 
a few months of his arrival in Geneva he was not only 
its most influential citizen, but virtually its political as 
well as spiritual autocrat. He was a born leader and 
ruler of men. After the death of Luther he became the 
acknowledged head of the Reformation movement. Men 
came from many lands—Poland, Transylvania, Germany, 
France, Netherlands, Sweden, Scotland, and England— 
to sit as listeners at his feet, and go back to carry his 
religious thought and methods into their own countries. 
The Huguenot Church in France was peculiarly his child. 
Geneva became the Mecca of Protestants. Protestant- 
ism became early separated into two divisions, the 
Iuitheran Church and the Reformed Church, or the 
Church of Calvin. All the various Presbyterian and 
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‘‘Reformed” churches of Protestant history look back 
to Calvin as their founder. 

Has Calvin any connection with liberal religion? Was 
Protestantism as he taught it an improvement on Roman 
Catholicism? Was it a step in the direction of a religion 
of freedom? 

When we bear in mind the rigid dogmatism of his 
theology, how cruel it made God, and how helpless man, 
how dark it made this world, and how hopeless the world 
to come for the vast majority of mankind, it must be 
confessed that it is not easy to see where was the advance 
or the improvement over the religion which it set out to 
supersede. But look deeper, and another aspect ap- 
pears. 

1. Protestantism in all its forms, even that of the 
most rigid Calvinism, was a break with Rome. That 
was a good, because it did a little to weaken the greatest 
and most formidable of all tyrannies. Even if we grant, 
as we do, that it set up another tyranny, still that was a 
good; for the second tyranny would watch the first and 
do something to check its evil power. 

2. Protestantism in all its forms, Calvinism included, 
took down the standard of an infallible Church, only to 
erect in its place the standard of an infallible Bible. 
Both are external standards, whereas the true standard, 
as liberal religion believes, is internal: where then is the 
improvement? It is here. Protestantism says, ‘‘My 
standard is the Bible; but, to understand the Bible, we 
must use our reason.’’ ‘This, in effect, is an appeal to 
reason. This unfetters the reason as Romanism has 
never done. 

3. Calvinism sets up a form of church government 
that includes the laity. It does not create pure self- 
government, or full government by the people, as Con- 
gregationalism does: but it destroys the exclusive rule of 
the priestly class, which in all ages has been the main 
source of ecclesiastical tyranny. A Presbyterian form 
of church government is a distinct step in the direction 
of ecclesiastical freedom. 

4. While Calvinism saves only a part of the people, 
—the elect,—it puts all these on a level. All the elect 
are kings and priests unto God, and hence equal. ‘The 
Church, therefore, cannot have a pope or hierarchy. 
Here we have the explanation of the fact that Calvinistic 
peoples have had so large and honorable a part in the 
promotion, in the world, of political freedom and liberty 
for all classes. Here, too, is the key to the further fact, 
equally honorable to the Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
churches, that they have been one of the chief forces of 
the modern world in the promotion of education, both 
in its higher forms and among the common people. If 
the people are to rule, they must be made intelligent. 

Thus we see that while Calvinism, in some of its aspects, 
has been a great and terrible spiritual tyranny, in other 
respects it has been a liberator. Calvin did not inten- 
tionally do anything to promote what we understand 
to-day as liberal religion. But unwittingly he did much. 

There were still other forces working in the direction 
of liberal religion in Switzerland during the Reformation 
period, entirely apart from Calvin and Zwingli and the 
movements which they led. Switzerland was _pre- 
eminently a land of freedom, and therefore it was a land 
of refuge for men of other lands fleeing from persecution. 
We have found Calvin coming here for safety. But 
others also came, who were not only heretics in the eyes 
of Rome, but heretics in the eyes of Calvin and his 
colleagues. Many refugees, some of them men of great 
learning and distinction, came from Italy, who were 
not sound on the subject of the Trinity, the supreme 
deity of Christ, the atonement, the depravity of human 
nature. Churches of Italian refugees were formed in 
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Geneva, Ziirich, Basel, and other cities, and these 
churches were nurseries of heresy. : a 
The most famous of the troublers who came into $ 
zerland from abroad was Michael Servetus, a Spa 


written books against the doctrine of the Trinity, whic 
had been read over half of Europe and had produced 
much effect upon the public mind. He foolishly threw 
himself into Calvin’s power by coming to Geneva. Calvin 
at once caused his arrest, and was instrumental in having 
him sentenced to death and burned at the stake. This 
will forever remain a dark blot upon the character of 
Calvin; but it should be judged not in the light of the 
twentieth century, but of the sixteenth, when Protes 
tants persecuted as well as Catholics, if they had the 
power. Calvin thought that by destroying Servetus he 
would destroy his heresy, but as a fact he gave it wings, 

The history of religious liberalism in Switzerland since 
Servetus has been one of struggle. At the close of the 
Reformation not all of Switzerland was Protestant, but 
a majority of the cantons were. Since that time the 
adherents to the old faith have made many efforts, by 
resorts to arms, by the introduction of the Jesuits, and 
otherwise, to regain what had been lost, but with only 
partial success. On the whole there has been progress, 
not retrogression. Political “freedom has borne fruit 
in growing religious freedom. 

Perhaps the greatest single victory that liberal religion 
has ever gained in Switzerland was the adoption, in 1874, © 
of the revised Federal Constitution. This constitution | 
is one of the most advanced and best that has been framed ~ 
It cost years of hard struggle — 
with the combined forces of intolerance, conservatism, — 
and reaction; but it is worth the price paid. It secures 
to the people of every church, and to those outside of all 
churches, their full rights,—perfect freedom and equality 
before the law. With regard to most matters each can- — 
ton is left to manage its own religious affairs. As a 
result, in most cantons there is an Established Church: 
in the Protestant cantons Protestantism is the state — 
religion, and in the Catholic cantons Catholicism. But 
no one is taxed for any church to which he does not 
belong, and in other ways careful provision is made 
against injustice. 

To-day about three-fifths of the population of Switzer- 
land are Protestants and two-fifths Catholics. The 
Protestants are divided into two parties, one orthodox, 
so called, and the other liberal; but the lines between 
them are not sharply drawn. Much that bears the 
orthodox name is anything but orthodox by the standards _ 
of Zwingli’s and Calvin’s time, or even by the standards 
of thirty or forty years ago. In most of the larger cities _ 
liberal thought is strong and influential. Representa-_ 
tives of liberal religion are conspictious in literature in 
works of philanthropy and charity, and in public life 
generally. Rev. A. Altherr of Basel tells us that they 
form a majority in the federal and most of the cantonal 
governments. In the universities of Geneva and Ztirich 
the theological faculties are predominantly liberal,—in 
line with the Unitarian thought of America and England. 
In Zitirich, Berne, Basel, and Geneva, where several 
pastors are attached to each church, from one-third to 
one-half of them are usually liberal, and alternate in the 
pulpit with the more conservative ministers. Pastors — 
and professors everywhere are free in their preaching 
and teaching: neither are required to subscribe to any 
creed or confession of faith. 

The religious liberals of Switzerland have a national 
organization called ‘‘The Swiss Association for Free 
Christianity,” which isa strong and active body holding 
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hristianity. Although the association does not bear 
ae Unitarian name, its thought, ideals, and affiliations 
‘te distinctly and earnestly Unitarian. In a recent 


““eport its secretary declares that its aims are perhaps 


jest illustrated by the Unitarianism of America. 

Before closing this paper brief mention should be 
jnade of two recent events in Switzerland, both of which 
we exceedingly significant for liberal religion. 

‘ One is the celebration, three and a half years ago (Oct. 


| 7, 1903), of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
‘ofthe burning of Servetus, by the erection of an ‘‘ex- 


0 ‘5 
> ife of the great Spaniard was sacrificed. 
0 erect this monument was carried out by a distinguished 
“pommittee, made up partly of liberals, but largely of 
“those who counted themselves followers of Calvin. 
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Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, ” held in Geneva 


iatory’’ monument on the place in Geneva where the 
The movement 


Its 
dbject was to commemorate Servetus, and at the same 


f ime to honor Calvin while unequivocally condemning 


s deed. How far has the religious world moved since 


i 
mOct. 27, 1553! 


_ The other event that should be noticed is the meeting 
of the ‘‘International Council of Unitarian and other 


in the autumn of 1905,—a meeting which brought together 
a distinguished company of religious liberals, far more 
heretical than Servetus, from nearly every country in 
Europe, from the United States of America, and from 
several lands of Asia. During the meeting Unitarian 
sermons were preached by Dr. Savage of New York and 
two other distinguished liberal clergymen in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, Calvin’s own church! Think of it! 
Minot J. Savage in the pulpit of John Calvin! From 
Calvin to Savage in less than three centuries and a half! 
Truly, ‘‘What hath God wrought!’ Who longer can 
have any fear for the religious progress of the world? 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Medical Practice in the Troad in 1879. 


BY PROF. RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


[We have had it in mind for a long time to print the 
report of Dr. Schliemann because it illustrates certain 
events in the New Testament in a remarkable way, and 
shows that for two thousand years habits have been nearly 
unchanged. An additional reason for reprinting this report 
at this time may be found in the new interest in mental 
healing and the way it works among such primitive 
people as Dr. Virchow met in the Troad. We retain his 


discussion of the conditions attending what we call 


malaria, because it shows the state of scientific opinion 
before the discovery that mosquitoes were the active 
agents in causing the disease.—ED.] 


-When last spring I accepted Dr. Schliemann’s invi- 
tation to assist him in his excavations in the Troad, I 
was prompted to do so in no small degree by the hope 
that, in turning my back on the soil of Europe, I should 
also for some time turn it upon the whole mass of occu- 
pations which threatened to crush me. I did not suspect 
that the very occupation from which I had gradually 


withdrawn at home—the practice of medicine—would fall 
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to my lot there in burdensome abundance. But scarcely 
had I been one day at Ilium, or, to speak less dogmatically, 
at Hissarlik, when some sick laborers were brought to 
me from among the large number employed by Dr. Schlie- _ 
mann, and this sufficed to spread over the whole of the 
Northern Troad the report that a newly-arrived Effendi 
was a great physician. The laborers, numbering from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty, who 
came every morning to the excavations from all parts of 
the neighborhood, as well as the numerous persons who 
brought victuals and other necessaries, took care, in a 
country where foreigners are in themselves a very unusual 
sight, to excite a general curiosity. 

I am at a loss to say whether there is a real physician 
in the Troad. Though I travelled through the country 
from the Hellespont to.the Gulf,of Adramyttium, yet I 
nowhere met with such a man. Even professional 
quacks did not come across.me. Only the Greek priests 
practise a little medical manipulation here and there. 
Especially are they highly dangerous phlebotomists. Dr. 
Schliemann * has rightly denounced this practice, and 
has mentioned the terrific example of such a priest who 
had bled a girl, seventeen years old, seven times in one 
month. 

An apothecary’s shop is as unknown in the Trojan 
land as a physician. We were obliged to send for our 
medicines to the Dardanelles, a distance of six or eight 
hours, when we needed to renew our stock; and when, 
on my journey to the west coast, I came to the village of 
Ghiekli, and for want of appropriate medicines wrote 
a prescription for a sick woman, her husband told me, in 
answer to my question whether he could get it made up, 
that he would go on purpose for it to the island of Tenedos. 
But that was a real voyage. Strange to say, the people 
appeared not even to know domestic remedies. Camo- 
mile grows in many places in such great abundance that 
the whole air smells of it like the kitchen of a Western 
hospital, but, nevertheless, I had some trouble to make 
the plant known to the people, and to introduce its use. 
Juniper grows on all the mountain slopes, but nobody 
had ever made use of its berries. Happily we had an 
abundance of medicines. Dr. Schliemann had in former 
years been obliged to treat diseases in the Troad, and 
his medicine box was abundantly supplied. My friend 
Liebreich had provided for me a complete travelling 
apothecary’s store, and, though I had taken it with me 
somewhat reluctantly, it rendered good service. Happily 
I had little need to make use of it for myself. Of the 
vaseline I must make a particular acknowledgment. 
Not only against the effects of sunburning on the skin, 
but also in various other excoriations, especially fro 
riding, it proved to be highly beneficial. ; 

My practice consisted at first solely in receiving out- 
door patients. Besides our laborers and the other persons 
engaged on the excavations, people came seeking help 
from all the neighborhood for a distance of from two to 
three hours. They came some on foot, some on horse- 
back, others on donkeys. With the exception of small 
carts, which have wooden discs instead of wheels, there 
are still to the present day in the Troad neither vehicles 
nor real practicable roads. Even the women, therefore, 
Once only 
a sick person, a poor consumptive girl in the last stage 
of exhaustion, was brought to me in a large basket hung 
on a horse, and, as usual, balanced by a second basket 
on the other side of the animal. 

In the early morning a whole troop of persons seeking 
help—men, women, and children—gathered before our 
wooden barracks. They squatted in a long row in the 
shade of the kitchen building which was opposite to our 


* “Troy and its Remains,” London, 1875, p. 14T. 
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barracks, and waited patiently till their turn came. 
Toward the end of my stay, when my reputation had 
extended, a second troop came about noon, for the most 
part from more distant localities. 

But to this was gradually added a practice in the 
patients’ houses. This was particularly the case in the 
nearest Greek village, Kalifatli, situated in the plain, 
which we had to pass in most of our excursions, especially 
in our rides to the Heroic tombs on the west coast. Some- 
times on our return late in the evening people waited for 
us, and I cannot sufficiently praise the kind patience 
of my friend Schliemann, who, in spite of the pressing 
urgency of his affairs, and often in spite of his extreme 
fatigue, never for a moment grew impatient of acting 
the onerous part of interpreter, and explaining my pre- 
scriptions in a circumstantial and popular way with the 
greatest care and attention. Wherever we came, sick 
people gathered around us, their attention having prob- 
ably been aroused by the communications of our workmen ; 
and even on our journey through the mountains of Ida, 
the first act in the morning was usually to inspect those 
who sought help in the open market. Then followed, 

~ not seldom, the request to visit more serious cases at home. 

For the most part my patients were Greeks, and their 
homes were principally in the Greek towns and villages, 
especially (besides Kalifatli) Ren Kioi on the Hellespont, 
Yeni Kioi and Yeni Shehr on the A’gean Sea. Turks, 
however, were not wanting. The Turkish official who 
had been sent by the ministry to Hissarlik to watch the 
works, as well as the ten zaptiehs (gensdarmes) whom Dr. 
Schliemann- always kept as an escort and safeguard, 
furnished from the first a certain contingent. The 
Turkish villages, especially Chiblak,and Koum Kaleh, 
contributed their patients, and even Turkish women were 
brought to me. Besides these came gypsies (I'v¢rov), 
who live in the country in large numbers, partly as no- 
mads, partly as resident craftsmen, especially smiths. 
Our laborers were also composed of many nations. Among 
them were Bulgarians, Armenians, and even Persians. 
It is easy to conceive what a trouble and what a loss of 
time it was, in this mixture of nationalities and languages, 
to carry on the examination of the sick and the expla- 
nation of the prescriptions, which had often to be done 
by two or more interpreters. Sometimes we almost 
despaired of making ourselves understood, for even the 
modern Greek patois of the men does not know many 
expressions which are current in the more civilized lan- 
guage of Athens. ‘Thus, for instance, we did not succeed 
in ascertaining whether in this provincial dialect there 
exists a precise expression for diarrheea. 

On the whole, I was surprised to find a strong and 
healthy-looking population. Even the appearance of 
the women exhibited a favorable contrast with what I 
had seen, though only in the streets, at Constantinople 
and Scutari. Whilst in these large cities the faces of the 
women, so far as they were at all visible, exhibited a 
fearful paleness,—nay, a very strikingly bloated and 
anemic appearance,—I found the women of the Troad, 
even those from the very regions of fever, if not fresh- 
looking, at least less pale and of a purer complexion than 
the greater part of the female population of our large 
cities. Among the men there are a great number of 
very strong and well-built forms, and in their bronzed 
faces rosy cheeks are not wanting. 

And yet it was a particularly critical time. ‘The forty 
days’ fast of Lent was approaching its end, and the 
whole Greek population was in a state of exhaustion, 
which could be very precisely measured by the daily 
decrease of the work done. When the first sick woman 
I spoke to—a person worn out by long fever—asked me 
what she should eat, and I prescribed to her a generous 
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diet, I was not a little astonished to hear that L 
cludes altogether not only the eating of mea 
even of eggs and fish, and that there is no dispe 
for the sick or even for children. -For forty cons 
days Lent is observed with the greatest austerity b 
entire population! Such is the influence of the pri 
who are neither educated nor removed from the con 
pursuits of the people. Nay, I saw one of these ge 
men who kept a frequented inn, and who on Sunday 
to be seen sitting in the middle of the bar-room smok 
his nargileh. a-— 
In addition to Lent, with the atrophy it produces, 
comes a second mischievous influence, the malaria. Th e 
Trojan Plain is a notorious region of fever, nor can an 
one be astonished at this. Large swamps and mars 
extend in all directions. Several rivers and rivulet 
disappear in them and fill the subsoil with their water. 
Shortly before my arrival the Scamander had overflowed 
its banks and had inundated the plain far and wide. In 
the first week of April the whole land on its west side 
was still coated with thick silt and mud. All the road; 
were covered up, and stagnant water still stood in many 
places. Then the evaporation commenced, and in the 
evening a stinking fog lay over the plain. The various 
arms of the Kalifatli Asmak began soon afterward to 
change from flowing watercourses into chains of stagnant 
pools and tanks. In short, all the conditions were sup- 
plied for the formation of malaria, for at the same time 
the temperature of the air increased rapidly, and at noon 
we had not seldom in the shade 20°, 22°, and even higher 
degrees centigrade (68°, 71.6° F., and upward). a 
Nevertheless, I did not see a single case of malignant 
According to what the people say, it is” 
only June and July that bring this increase of the ma- 
larious action. We remained exempt, though we did — 
not follow for a single day the well-known rule not to 
stay in the open air after sunset. How often did we ride 
by starlight or moonlight over the stinking plain! Some- 
times after such rides, which were usually very long and 
fatiguing, I felt on the following morning a slight fulness” 
in the head, so that for precaution’s sake I took some 
quinine, but no trace of fever was observable. Among” 
the population intermittent fever, for the most part” 
tertian, was the prevailing disease, but generally in lighter 
forms, though frequently the new attacks were developed 
on the basis of an old malarious condition, or as gra-_ 
dations of a chronic state of fever which had existed for 
five, six, or nine months. Tumors of the spleen are com-— 
mon among the people, and the term ‘‘spleen” (omAqv) 
is generally employed to express the disease. Many — 
apparently similar diseases, of course, fall under the same 
term. Thus, for instance, one day a little boy was 
brought to me with a large echinococcus, and my asstr-— 
ances that it was no ‘‘spleen” were hardly believed. — 
A man whom I consoled with the assurance that his wife — 
had no ‘‘spleen,’’ but that she would present him witha — 
child in a few months was quite panic-stricken, for they _ 
had been married for seven years without having any _ 
children. I had to refer him to the example of the old — 
patriarch Jacob. Another, who believed himself to be 
sick of the spleen had a most developed purpura (morbus — 
His disease was promptly cured — 
by the administration of sulphuric acid, though at first — 
he was very reluctant to take it. In other cases extraom 
dinarily large spleens occurred. What was most strik- 
ing—nay, really new to me—were the splenic tumors of — 
the young children. In Kalifatli, which of all the Trojan if 
localities has the most unfavorable situation in the midst — 
of a swampy region, I saw a child of two years and another 
of ten months who had very large and hard splenic — 
tumors. In the case of the latter child the spleen filled © 


ire I had visited the hospitals in Bucharest, and had 
J en there a large number of fever-stricken patients. 
gr. Gltick had pointed out to me several cases in which 
“yeites with chronic hepatitis (cirrhosis) had been en- 
1 :ndered as a consequent disease, and he assured me that 


Dae . ° . 
ous is a frequent occurrence in the fever district of Rou- 


sania. In the Troad I did not see a single case of the 
tind. Nor did even anasarca frequently occur. 

At all events, we should have expected that malaria 
‘ust exercise a great influence on the aspect of the people. 
this is by no means generally the case, the reason is 
jot that the number of fever districts is small, It is 
rue that almost all the villages are built on heights, on 
‘}yurpose to avoid the fever. In the plain proper there 
is in all only three small settlements: the small town 
/)f Koum Kaleh at the mouth of the Scamander, and the 
(wo villages of Koum Kioi and Kalifatli. But even the 
Sirillages situated on heights, and, in fact, always on heights 
tof tertiary or volcanic rock, are not free from fever. 
iManifestly the malaria is brought to them by the winds. 
“The fact that the inhabitants have, nevertheless, a de- 
Sicidedly healthy look I am inclined to ascribe to their 
passing the greater part of their life in the open air. 
™Many of them wander about with their herds and seldom 
tcome home. Almost all carry on agriculture over large 
¥ tracts, and the women also take part in the work in the 
» open field. 

"This manner of living, of course, exposes them to other 
© diseases, especially to colds; and these were the order of 
»/ the day just at the time when I was in the Troad,—during 
the whole month of April. Though the days were, for 
‘ten most part warm, and sometimes even hot, yet the 


) temperature frequently fell in the night to 10° C., and 
/ lower, a quick change taking place at sunset. At the 
same time a strong wind generally prevailed, and in 
| particular a cool sea breeze. Under such circumstances 
| catarrhs and pneumonia were not to be wondered at. 
The severest pneumonia I saw was in the case of a man 
| who had passed the nights without shelter in the field. 
| None of these cases, however, terminated fatally. Never- 
| theless, it is not improbable that at least some of the 
cases of consumption, of which very severe examples were 
_ brought to me, are to be attributed to the same cause. 
_ I have not been able to authenticate an immunity from 
consumption. 

It deserves particular mention that I met with no 
trace of acute exanthemata, unless erysipelas should be 
counted amongst them. I saw neither smallpox nor 
“searlet fever nor measles. It may be that the slight 

intercourse with the outer world contributes to prevent 
these contagions. It is still, however, remarkable that 

such free spots are found on a continent. Of erysipelas 

I saw some very severe cases, the most severe being 
that of an elderly man, who had at the same time ery- 

sipelas of the face and a large roseolar swelling of both 

hands and forearms, with high fever. He also recovered. 
Other contagious diseases, apart from skin affections, 
_werealsorare. Of lues I met with a single case (tertiary) 
in a foreign laborer. Scabies I saw sometimes. Tinea 

(porrigo) also among children, but in slight forms. 

A very large number of sick persons sought relief 
from chronic diseases, which had already subsided, but 
had been cured imperfectly, especially chronic diseases 
of the eye and ear. I extirpated an aural polypus, but 
for the rest I could do but little except that, particularly 

_ for the eye diseases, I put myself in communication with 
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Dr. Mihlig,"the7physician of the excellent German hos- 
pital in Constantinople, asking him to admit them. Of 
surgical cases but few occurred, but, on the other hand, 
a comparatively large number of chronic nervous diseases, 
particularly spasms and paralysis. Among the more 
frequent skin diseases I may mention a remarkable case 
of achthyosis cornea palmaris. € 

Finally, a case of particular interest to me was that of 
a little boy with geophagia. He was a child seven years 
old, with a somewhat bloated, thick face. The abdomen 
was rather protuberant, though I could not feel any tumor 
in it, and the mucous membrane of the mouth was en- 
tirely anemic. In the vessels of the neck there was a 
remarkably loud anemic murmur. Though he was the 
son of the shepherd who brought us every morning ex- 
cellent fresh sheep’s milk, and though the opportunity 
for a similar indulgence was certainly not wanting to 
him, he nevertheless ‘‘from the time he walked” had 
preferred to eat earth,—that is to say, the common earth, 
consisting of calcareous clay, which forms the soil of the 
pasture. Formerly he is said to have had a healthy ap- 
pearance, but now he is small and weak for his age. 
His parents declared that they had tried in vain to break 
him of his propensity. Whether the iron powder which 
I gave him has cured him I do not know. 

On the whole, I cannot complain of the results of my 
medical campaign. The sick were obedient. And even 
when I went altogether in opposition to their habits 
they were compliant. Schliemann writes to me, in his 
enthusiastic way from Ilium (May 10): ‘‘All your sick 
in Kalifatli are perfectly cured, and, blessing you, they 
exclaim :— 


e lal c , 
“oO Tp@es Kata dorv Ged ws edyeTowyTo.” 


At the same time, he relates the following story, which 
is characteristic of the East and its formation of myths. 
For the purpose of a geological investigation of the soil 
of the Trojan Plain, I had ordered a hole to be dug in 
the neighborhood of Kalifatli, in an ancient river-course. 
Having little time, I set two laborers to work there, and 
instructed them to dig on until they reached water. In 
the mean time I rode with my zaptieh (gendarme) to 
the Ujek and Besika Tepehs, but was so much hindered 
that it was after nightfall when I returned to the place. 
As the matter was iportant to me, I ordered the servants 
to light matches, examined the hole attentively, and took 
away some of the excavated earth: On the following 
days I again returned to the spot several-times, and 
investigated the condition of the soil. This had evi- 
dently excited the curiosity of the people, who did not 
understand the purpose of the work. Under the date of 
June 4 Schliemann wrote to me from Troy: ‘‘Your ex- 
cavation in the bed of the Kalifatli has been reverently 
enclosed by the villagers with a wall of stones. A great 
magical virtue is attributed to the spring you brought 
to light in it, which is called 16 rnydé rod iarpod (the 
Doctor’s Spring). All the villagers fetch their water 
from it.” 

In this way local legends still originate in the East 
at the present day. Though it was not possible for me 
on the island of Kos to seek out the old plane-tree under 
which the father of medicine, Hippocrates, is said to have 
received his patients, yet a vivid picture of the old state 
of things has been disclosed to me. This people is still 
in many respects just what it was thousands of years ago, 
especially in point of personal gratitude. Schliemann, 
who had formerly practised medicine with much success 
in the Troad, and to whom I had therefore given the 
name of Machaon, has for a long time been in doubt 
whether the people were thankful.* I myself had the 


* “ Troy and its Remains,’ pp. 80, 142. 
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same doubts; but, when the people learned that I gathered 
flowers daily, no morning passed without our table being 
covered with fragrant bouquets; and when, on my return 
journey to the Dardanelles, I rode through Ren Kioi, 
so many bouquets of stock gillyflowers (levkoies) and 
basilicum (which are grown in flower-pots on_ the bal- 
conies and on the terraces of the houses) were presented 
to me that I had great trouble to find a place about me 
in which to put them. 


Immortality. 


BY E. M. B. 

Many people, having once admitted that the writers 

’ of the Bible were as mortal, and, in all probability, as 
fallible as themselves, thereafter hold that the immor- 
tality of the soul cannot be proven. Hope is all that is 
vouchsafed us. When, through the passing of their 
dearest, hope changes into dumb agony, resentment 
rises. The whole plan of life is cruel. If there is any- 
thing beyond, we have a right to know. 

‘“‘T believe in the immortality of the soul,” said a 
serious-faced young minister, ‘‘but I cannot prove it. 
I can tell my people that I believe, but I can offer no 
evidence as foundation for my belief.’’ Can he yet 
comfort his people? : 

Is there no evidence upon which belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul may rest, and securely? 

I am, and that fact is irrefutable evidence that some- 
thing preceded me. Turning backward with this fact in 
hand there is no limit: it is life everlasting. Life ever- 
lasting on one hand is very strong evidence that it is 
upon the other also. All intelligent thinking people 
are coming to believe in everlasting life. That which 
they fear to lose is personality. | 

The corporal manifestation of a soul we know to be 
a perishing thing. No day between birth and death is 
it quite the same as on other days. If we have a ‘‘spir- 
itual body,” that, too, may pass as we grow in God. 
Life can never anywhere be stagnant. They who think 
of a future life as a state of fixedness will be delight- 
fully surprised. 

By the body, its height, its build, its color, a man is 
recognized as Mr. White or Black or Brown, and there 
are people who would have this arrangement eternal. 

That is their idea of heavenly immortality. They can- 
not become reconciled to the scattering of dust, to be 
seen no more, to all eternity as Mr. White or Black 
or Brown. What is immortality worth if we are to lose 
our friends through our inability to identify them? 
And how can we identify them without the familiar 
manifestation? That is absurd, knowing what we do 
about growth and its changes about life. 

But we may believe that our friends will be identi- 
fiable. Nature speaks for God, and Nature’s testimony, 
first and last, is separateness; blades of grass, sands, 
atoms,—as far as we can follow there is separateness 
ong) no doubt, some manner of separateness will always 
e 

Here color and sound are most expressive on the 
higher planes of life. There are people to whom color 
and sound mean little. The whine of a dog is ‘‘distur- 
bance,” nothing more, and the finest music not very dif- 
ferent. We would not look in the heavenly choir for 
one of these. Souls will not be misplaced, but it is 

’ inconceivable that they will ever be other than separate. 

Personality is not everlasting. It is to be regretted 

that the word is ever used interchangeably with indi- 
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sidualitvy-—the eternal. Personality drops away frot 
eee ce from the hour-glass. The personalit 

the bent, white-haired man is not recognizable as 
of the lad who preceded him. As days are relate a 
Day, so are souls to Soul. Personality is a soul’s shadoy 
For personality death is sunrise. t = 

As a shadow is certain evidence of shine, so is mor 
tality evidence of immortality. We do not need te 
see the Supreme Thinker face to face to know of h m 
He is evidenced in all things, in my being no more than 
in root and branch, bud and blossom. Any manner of 
waste seems to me impossible. " 

What does it matter if a ship goes down at sea or 4 
rushing train leaves the track? Being cannot be crushed 
or drowned. Whatever a soul stands for can no more 
be dropped out of being than can an hour out of ad ay 
or a month out of a year. 4 

As a spot of sunshine on the wall of my room proves 
the sun, so.does my soul prove soul. The spot of su 
shine soon disappears; but I know that it is not lost, 
it has followed the sun. Soul manifested in the fles 
is as the spot of sunshine. It disappears, but it has 
followed soul. Life’s crown of life is expecting greater 
things. , 

Personality has no mean share in eternity’s work. 
can look at the spot of sunshine on the wall, I cannot 
look at the sun. I can look into the face of my friend, © 
I could not look upon the face of God. Infinite love 
and care reflected in friend, in bud and blossom and 
fruit, that I can understand. The reflection proves — 
that which is reflected. 3 

Individuality is oneness, and oneness is eternal, can- 
not be otherwise. It is the oneness of my friend that — 
I love and would recognize throughout eternity, not — 
his changing, straying personality. a 

It is the oneness in man that believes in oneness, 
evidence or no evidence, believes and trusts. In ex- 
tremity we do not pray to the winds and waves, to the 
moon and stars, but we pray. % 

The new-born child cannot prove its mother’s breast, | 
but it believes in it, cries for it. The lark, while yet 
in the shell, cannot prove the wideness of the morning 
and the blue of the sky, but he longs for these things, — 
believes in them. As soon as a man feels earth’s nar-_ 
rowness, he longs for a larger, freer life. And before © 
that it cannot be preached into him, Nature forbids it. — 
This life is worth something, or it would not have been | 
given. : 

Throughout Nature the thing which has been pre- 
pared, foreordained, and is waiting its time, is the thing | 
inspiratively desired by the creature for which it was 
prepared. That the soul desires immortality, and, in — 
some inexplicable way, believes in it, is the strongest 
possible evidence that the soul is immortal. Nature’s 
evidence cannot be set aside: it speaks for God. “ye 

The fear of death is the love of life misnamed. Im- ‘ 
permanence has done its utmost to bewitch us. As a 
shell covering our eyes from all else, it has at times _ 
seemed all, and for fear we would have it immortal. As 
the shell of impermanence becomes thinner and weaker, 
the desire for that which is beyond becomes stronger. 

_My being cannot subtract from being, only my anni- 
hilation could do that. Individuality can be added to 
forever, and nothing lost from wholeness. Here we 
have a glimpse of the Creator, and at least a glimpse 
of the immortality of soul. 

God is good. Most of us believé that. It is-easy 
to trust goodness. For goodness to maintain its level, 
goodness must be the law. ‘That which we call evil is 
forever ripening into good, and cannot escape from it. || 
Poverty is an imaginary statement conveying no im- | 
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ortant truth. The poorest roof is a part of God’s 
ches, and never has roof been raised as gracious as 
“ae sky, common to-all. Evil, poverty, mortality, are 
vl words, in truth, empty of reality. Man comes and 
“asses. From the view-point of mortality to have been 
~\ the impossible thing. ; 

) With the lark in the earliest days of incubation the 
“vesire for morning and the wideness of the sky is quite 
and quite as unconscious is the desire for 
““mmortality in the child. Middle age listens interest- 
) dly to what the wisdom of the world has to say about 
|). The>religion that offers what seems to be the surest 
“iromise of eternal life is the one chosen. No matter 
ow much of worldly prosperity, social upbearing, and 
‘yemporal comfort a religion might offer, withholding 
» he promise of immortality, it would not long comfort 
_imy heart. No death-bed would call for it. 

Nearing life’s limit the soul feels but one intense long- 
» ng, and that is for a wider outlook in a brighter morning. 
»30d’s word is in the desire. 

Believing in God as he is evidenced in Nature; we 
(May say we know that wherever there is longing for 
‘immortality, whether unconscious in the new-born child, 
che unhatched lark, the grass blade, or amounting to 
‘agony in the heart of a world-weary man, there immor- 
Yahty 1s. It is time to know. Knowing, souls will grow 
jgreat faster. . 

‘) St. Josern, Mo. 
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i : CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Inward Direction. 


~ With outward impulse, running to and fro, 
How many men with restless minds we meet 
(Who but an outward impulse only know), 
In the swift cars or in the busy street! 
By man they’re sent, and man’s behests fulfil; 
They hear no other voice within their souls; 
Nor have they learned to obey a higher will, 
| Which earthly hope and earthly fear controls; 
They know not whence they came, nor whither tend; 
In trifling, vain pursuits their lives are spent, 
Unmindful of life’s highest, holiest end, . 


Yor which its days and years to us were lent, 
To learn the Father’s will, his words to hear, 
| , And find his Presence with us always near! 
—Jones Very. 


College Societies. 


I believe that it is generally agreed that the univer- 
sities of the English Cambridge and of the English Oxford 
-were founded before the several Colleges which now 
make up the universities. What seems to have happened 
is this: Young men came to the university town to study. 

They took care of themselves as well as they could, but 
one by one little clubs formed themselves for purposes 
of companionship or of housekeeping, or perhaps study. 
For instance, in Oxford, a lot of young men made such 
a club, hired a beer house, organized themselves with 
rules, which are the statutes of Brasenose College to-day. 
This is at least one theory. Another such club became 
Balliol, another became Exeter, and so on. 

It seems as if in the United States we are now follow- 
ing the same excellent precedent. A college society 
forms itself for whatever purposes. At first, perhaps, 
it is for a supper once a week or once a month. Perhaps 
itis a debating society. Perhaps it has rules and stat- 
utes which bind the members to each other for mutual 
help or advice. Anyway, sttch a society exists. As 
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time goes on, as the graduate members begin to send 
their sons to college, or as they recollect what they gained 
themselves from some college club, the fraternity is able 
to build for itself a ‘‘chapter house.” In the beginning, 
perhaps, this is a modest reading-room where the chapter 
can receive its magazines, can keep its piano, and indulge 
other social luxuries. Such, for instance, was the ‘‘chapter 
house” of Alpha Delta Phi when I was in Cambridge, in 
1838. It was one little hired room. You had a pass-key 
to the door, you did or did not find another fellow there 
when you went in, and you'read your Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine there. Whenever was the evening for a regular 
meeting, you went round there, and James Lowell read 
a paper on Massinger or Beaumont and Fletcher,—or 
you read one yourself, or somebody else did. 

As years passed by, from a beginning as modest as that 
there grows up a handsome chapter house. Take Alpha 
Delta Phi, for instance. There are many of the American 
colleges in which the Alpha Delta Chapter House is one 
of the most attractive buildings in or near the college 
campus. Frequently the house is built large enough 
to contain rooms in which all the undergraduates, mem- 
bers of the society, may reside. Sometimes the house 
contains its own kitchen, with the other accessories for 
housekeeping. In that case the members may all live 
together, as a man lives in his father’s family at home. 

I write these words after returning from the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Alpha Delta Phi, in the city of New 
York. The New York members, graduates and under- 
graduates, now number several hundred. ‘These gentle- 
men have carried the general plan even farther than I 
have described. They have built an elegant club-house 
in the city of New York, which will have all the con- 
veniences and comforts of a modern city club, available 
for all the resident members of the fraternity, and, indeed, 
to a certain extent for visitors from abroad. So far the 
club has maintained a New York club-house for many 
years. But the new building is so large that it will re- 
ceive sixty or more resident members, who will thus con- 
stitute a New York family or home. It will be a centre of 
interest, not to say of convenience, for several thousand 
gentlemen, graduate members of the fraternity from 
every part of the nation,—indeed from every part of the 
world. 

It seems to me that this is a definite and distinct step 
in the social order of our large cities, and the success of 
this new club-house will be a matter of great interest to 
college men of all ages in the country. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 


All-pervasive Life. 


Behind and beneath the veil of the visible swells a 
mighty, surging sea of life, penetrating to the remotest 
bounds of the universe; saturating the infinite littlenesses 
as well as the infinite magnitudes, as apparent in the 
infinitesimal atom as in the mighty sweep and majestic 
movements of suns and worlds; forever breaking out at 
every possible point; forever seeking, nay, /forceng, 
expression through every possible outlet, through every 
organism; finding its highest expression through the 
finely strung organism of man,—the cause of all causes, 
the secret of all growth, the source of all intelligence, 
the fount of inspiration, the goal of aspiration, the soul 
of the universe and of humanity, the Life of the Imma- 
nent God. ‘There is no such thing as dead matter. 
Nothing is dead. All things are pulsing and throbbing 
with this never-failing, vitalizing stream of life. And 
in this Universal Life man has a share, of it he is a part.— 
William D. Little. 
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THE LETTERS OF ONE! A STuDY IN 
Limitations. By Charles Hare Plunkett. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—This “is the voice, Or I am much de- 
ceived, of’? Mr. A. C. Benson. Or are there 
two of him? If not, certainly Mr. ‘‘Charles 
Hare Plunkett’ has caught the manner of 
the gentle (assuredly not ‘‘the morose’) 
hermit of Cambridge astonishingly well; 
for there is here the same mildly pensive 
mood, the same charm, the same skill in 
painting English landscape, and we think 
something of the same acuteness in dealing 
with books and authors,—though this sub- 
ject does not appear so often as in the de- 
lectable Upton Letters,—with the same gen- 
eral outlook upon religion and its necessary 
place in life, as that with which we have long 
been familiar. Of course, as Dr. Johnson 
said, ‘‘Fallible man is bound to make a mis- 
take somewhere’; but we think we detect 
“a great peard under this muffler.” A very 
clever writer, presumably Owen Seaman, in 
Punch, has written a most wicked parody 
of Mr. Benson’s style, in which all the thought 
is emptied out, and only the form remains, 
(As Mallock in his New Republic gives us a 
wholly attenuated Arnold or Jowett.) 
Further, he cruelly suggests that all Mr. 
_ Benson’s writings are the same book, only 
with different names! This, though ‘‘a pal- 
pable hit,” is not quite fair. And, if these 
charming letters come from ‘‘A College Win- 
dow,” they have many points of difference. 
To begin with, there is here ‘a woman in 
the case’; and, though we do not get her 
letters, we have a very vivid sense of her 
reality. (As in Beatrice Herford’s remark- 
able monologues you can with difficulty 
realize that you have not heard the other 
person talk!) There is a love-story, too, 
only the average novel-reader would say: 
What a story! and what love! Why can 
he not stop his everlasting philandering,— 
as Hamlet bade the player ‘“‘quit his dam- 
nable faces and begin,’””—that is, cease his 
tiresome  self-accusations and _ excusings, 
march up like a little man, and take his 
bride,—evidently an admirable woman, who 
is specially suited by her strength and sanity 
to counteract the effects of his self-depre- 
ciation and morbid analysis. But, ‘‘gentle 
reader,” this is the story—without which, 
not! It is, we must remember, ‘“‘a study in 
limitations.” It is to show us, as Andrea 
del Sarto has it, ‘chow free we seem, how 
fettered fast we are’; how we are the slaves 
of our own temperament, ‘‘slaves of the 
lamp” of our own genius, or, worse still, 
of the want of it. If we do not care for this 
sort of fine subtlety in characterization, the 
book is not for us. If we do, the letters are 
charming, and rich in suggestion. ‘This is 
the problem: whether a man who has not 
great genius—if he had, he could cut 
the Gordian knot at once—should devote 
himself to his art—in this case, literary ex- 
. pression—or wreak all his weakness and all 

his self-tormenting upon the woman he loves, 

and who evidently loves him, with the hope 

(so commonly felt!) that he will be ‘“im- 

proved by marriage.” Well, it is a nice 

question; and the story, such as it is, ‘‘argues 

it out as sich.” In the course of it there 

are countless felicitous passages of analysis, 

charming bits of landscape, wise words about 


| “acominated,”’ 
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love and art and books, For instance, this: 
“The worst of depression is that one never 
knows whether it means that one wants 
more activity or more rest. It is extraor- 
dinary how little one knows about one’s 
miserable body! ‘There is an old story of 
Jowett beginning a sermon in his little pip- 
ing voice, ‘By the age of forty, it is said, 
every man is either a physician or a fool’: 
(a pause) ‘‘there are very few physicians.” 
There is a keen, though we think not abso- 
lutely just, judgment of Goethe, a remark- 
able word-portrait of Browning, a capital 
sketch of Mary Wollstonecraft. Then we 
have a really beautiful description of a pious 
old nurse, with a companion portrait of a 
young man, who had left behind his old 
ideals, and, though his morality is ‘‘not now 
based on anything at all,” is ‘“‘“much more 
amusing and interesting.’ In short, we 
have here what we have been wont to find 
in Mr. Benson,—a wealth of delicate sug- 
gestion, the outlook upon life of a middle- 
aged man who has perhaps seen some of his 
first dreams or delusions pass into “the light 
of common day,’? but—Heaven be praised! 
—has been wise enough to cherish his “‘gen- 
erous ardors,” and to ‘feed pure loves’ 
with the thought of all that is most lovable 
and most worthy of admiration. 


THE INVISIBLE THINGS, AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By J. Sparhawk Jones. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.—As the lady inter- 
ested in the temperance cause said that their 
funds had become so low that they betook 
themselves to prayer, and,.much to thewr sur- 
prise, some money came, so, ‘‘much to our 
surprise,” we find a volume of sermons 
(there are so many sermons!) that seems 
to us to possess much sound thought on 
various aspects of religion with a genuine 
spirit of life in them and free from offensive 
dogma. Undoubtedly they are ‘“‘evangeli- 
cal,’—sad and misleading phrase! but 
they are wise and good. Sometimes the 
preacher’s fondness for paraphrasing runs 
riot a little too much for our taste, and we 
do not like such words as ‘‘explicated,’’ 
“nilgrimizing,’” ete.; and 
why should he say Exode instead of Exodus? 
But these are trifling details. The main 
thing to be noted is that Mr. Jones makes 
religion something to be desired, brings God 
nearer, and leaves us wishing that ‘“‘the in- 
visible things’ of the spirit might always 
seem as true to us as they do after reading 
these sermons. And we suspect that that 
is about all any minister can do for us! 
Sometimes the preacher is very happy in 
evolving a subject from a rather unpromis- 
ing text or situation, as Saul’s calling up 
Samuel by the Witch of Endor testifies to 
Saul’s recognition of the greatness of the 
prophet and his ennobling influence upon 
the king. (We had felt that that wonderful 
scene was rather testimony to the fact that, 
when we let go of our moral nature; we re- 
sort to wonder-workers and the poorer forms 
of excitement to bolster up evil purposes 
we have already formed, as did, notably, 
Macbeth.) But no matter, the sermon is a 
very good one, as is also the discourse on 
“The Blessing of the Pure in Heart,’? which 
contains this admirable discrimination: 
“Religion is not a demonstration in Euclid. 
It is not a syllogism of Aristotle. . . ; Religion 
properly considered is not a theorem for the 


‘unutterable hope to be discerned 


‘prophecies 
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intellect. It is a vast, divine, immeas 


moral instincts and embraced by the 
tions.’ Again, this seems to us a ha 
way of treating the Bible, not, perhaps, 
Unitarian way, but certainly worlds 
moved from the old view of the Script 
as a divine document of “inerrancy.” 

Hebrew Bible is, so to speak, a proof-sheet. 
of genuine man. Here one sees human 
nature, not of any particular time or type, 
but of all times and temperaments, working 
itself out, following its best, doing its will, 
making its choices, and coming either to joy 
and reward, or to grief and contempt, actos 
ing to its preferences. In other words, what 
this old chronicle reports the Jews as having — 
done in their time most men would do to-day — 
under similar circumstances. In _ short, © 
these sermons are remarked by comm 
sense, by a real insight into the needs of 
human nature, and by something. which is 
not so common as to pass unnoted,—a vital 
belief in the reality of God, as the only power 
which can answer the Sphinx riddle of the 
universe, the only thing that can lift for us 
“the burden of the [else] unintelligible world.” 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMEN- 
TARY OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINF — 
MatrHEw. By Willoughby C. Allen, M.A, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. — 
Our author enters upon his task with the — 
intention of examining the book before him — 
in a scientific spirit with all the aids afforded — 
him by the critical apparatus perfected in — 
our time. Without saying it in so many 
words, he frankly abandons the old theory — 
of the plenary inspiration of the four evan-— 
gelists. He does not even insist upon the 
old familiar argument that we have in the 
Gospels the testimony of eye witnesses who 
knew whereof they affirmed and who suf- 
fered because of their testimony. Our 
first Gospel, so called, is a narrative based 
upon the Second Gospel in our canon, 
He says: ‘‘Almost the entire substance of 
the Second Gospel has been transferred to the 
first.’ The evidences cited to show that 
Matthew most certainly took the Gospel 
according to Mark, copied it, criticised it, 
amended it, and added supplementary matter 
gained elsewhere, seem to prove the case 
beyond a reasonable doubt. ‘here are 
many minor questions concerning the sources 
of the Gospel which are treated with frank- 
ness and ability. The date of the Gospel 
must, he thinks, follow hard after the events 
of the year 70. The author, he thinks, 
must have been a Palestinian Jew, in spite | 
of the difficulty raised by the fact that 
he must have used Greek translations of | 
the Hebrew and Aramean originals of the | 
and sayings of Jesus. Inci- | 
dentally, because it bears upon the sources | 
of Matthew’s Gospel, the relations of Luke’s } 
Gospel to Matthew’s is discussed. One ) 
of the evidences that Matthew used Mark, 
and not Mark Matthew, is the tendency in 
the changes which Matthew makes to 
enhance the consistency of the character | 
ascribed to Christ and also to remove cer- 
tain traces of human emotion and uncer- 
tainty found in Mark’s Gospel. For in-} 
stance, Matthew omits from the account of 
the barren fig-tree the remark that the time 
of figs had not come, which would be sure(/ 
to raise the question, Why, then, was the} 


ree cursed? All the changes made by 
fatthew are in the direction of correctness 
style and grammatical usage and in line 
‘vith the growing conception of the incarna- 
K sion which comes to more full expression in 
che Fourth Gospel. The Jesus of Mark is a 
 ittle more human than the Jesus of Matthew, 
2 4 nd, even had the author added nothing to 
08 the account in the Gospel of Mark, he might 
have thought it worth while to rewrite 
bz the story merely for the effect of the polish- 
ing he gave it. In this commentary the 
‘attempt is made to clear away all impedi- 
» ments, that we may now know as nearly as 
) possible what was in the mind of the editor 
a Matthew’s Gospel when he wrote the 

words he quoted and commented upon, and 
~*\what was the original meaning in the minds 
/ ‘of those who wrote these first chronicles 
~ which he used. So far as the life of Christ 
‘is concerned, from his miraculous birth to 
| (his physical resurrection there is nothing 
‘ in this commentary to shake the faith of an 
») orthodox Christian. 


_ Tue First TRUE GENTLEMAN. A Study 
‘in the Human Nature of our Lord. With 
a Foreword by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 

Boston: John W. Luce & Co.—As usual, 
| Dr. Hale speaks a vital, a most living word, 

in his brief preface to this little—what shall 
* we call it?—glorified tract, when he says: 
“Tf any one eager for accuracy in the use of 
- language choose to hunt the Greek word 
+ through the lexicons, he learns that the 
gentleman whom Saint James knew is he who 
in dealing with others ‘abates something 
from his absolute right.’ He is so large and 
unselfish that he can grant more than he is 
compelled to grant by vigorous justice. He 
is the man who can love his brothers better 
than himself. Starting from the phrase 
about Jesus by the old dramatist, Dekker, 
_ so often quoted,—and very lovely it is,— 


“A soft, meek, patient, 
spirit, , 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed,” 


humble, tranquil 


/ the anonymous writer sets forth the various 
| virtues of Jesus which made him for all time 
| the model gentleman. (The phrase is a bit 
| odd, but perhaps not for that reason less 
true or felicitous.) Truth, courage, and 
pity, independence of judgment, freedom 
from conventionality, hatred of tyranny,— 
all these belonged to Jesus, and still char- 
acterize the Christian gentleman. ‘There are 
many wise and finely discriminating pas- 
sages; for example, ‘Moral independence is 
_ the rock on which character is built... . 
- Upon this strong rock rest also the best 
_ Manners. Self-assertion and self-distrust are 
singularly allied. It is the ill-assured who 
push in their ardent desire to be like some- 
body else.” ‘This is really suggestive, truly 
expository; that is, it lets in new light upon 
old matters. And, then, how good is this! 
“Our Lord did not wantonly overthrow the 
conventions of his day. When a social cus- 
tom struck him as injurious, he told those 
who gave in to it that it stood in the way 
of better things... . On the other hand, he 
fell in with the usual ways of respectable 
people in a great many particulars.” So 
many persons think that it is the mark of 
great mental independence to wear a flannel 
shirt, if convention expects them to don 
_ purple and fine linen! And how admirable 
- is this in its wise discrimination: ‘The 
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courage of our Lord was not of that calibre 
which is more properly called animal: ani- 
mal courage implies a want of imagination, 
and is probably incompatible with pity.” 
We need not look to the “husky brutes,” 
who may have a brief spurt of courage to 
rush on the guns, for the finer compassion, 
Rather look to some not specially robust 
physician or hospital nurse, who has the im- 
agination that kindles pity. In short, this 
little essay has more of wisdom in its few 
leaves than is found, alas! in many long 
sermons, 


THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC AND POETIC 
WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by William Allan Neilson. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.—To tell the simple 
truth about this volume would seem like 
flattery and exaggeration. But a book like 
this is like a modern machine which, after 
passing through many stages of improve- 
ment, has reached practical excellence and 
is without a competitor in the market. The 
editor of this volume, like the inventor, has 
before him the work of all his predecessors. 
He can see how they have improved, one 
upon another, what things have stood the 
test of time, and what are no longer desirable. 
In a word, we have here in condensed form 
the whole apparatus of criticism, so that the 
student, having only this volume of over 
twelve hundred pages, need not miss any 
important conclusion of the critics or his- 
tory of the text. The plays have been ar- 
ranged in the order, as nearly as possible, 
of their production. The punctuation and 
spelling have been systematized in such a 
way as to gain clearness without a sacrifice 
of authority. The book is a large crown 
octavo, well printed with good type on thin 
opaque paper, so sewed as to lie open at any 
page. No book in the list of Cambridge 
poets contains so much valuable matter to 
a student of English literature as this one. 
The greatness of the author, the knowledge 
of human nature displayed in his works, the 
wide range of his wisdom, the painstaking 
of the editor, the cheapness and excellence 
of the mechanical part of the book-making, 
place the volume without a rival as a book 
for students and the general public. 


MADAME DE TREYMES. By Edith Whar- 
ton. New York: Scribner’s Sons. $1.— 
This story, which first appeared last year in 
Scribner's Magazine, is an extremely clever 
study of French and American social prin- 
ciples, put in a Parisian setting. Madame 
de Treymes represents the continental idea 
of the supremacy of the family, and the 
subtle diplomatic methods by which that 
idea is to be maintained. Durham is moved 
by American simplicity of thought, direct- 
ness of method, and confidence in individual 
prerogative. Though slight, the story is in- 
forming, and. it illustrates Mrs. Wharton’s 
methods of literary work. 


An HonoraB_E YoutH. By John Coleman 
Adams. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House.—These talks to young men, urging 
them to make the most of their youth and to 
emphasize the dignity, importance, and in- 
fluence of the early years is full of vigorous 
thought and wise counsel. The necessity 
of a high ideal, the fallacy of the “wild oats” 
theory, the importance of education, good 
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manners, upright principles, and the re- 
ligious attitude toward life are all dwelt 
upon in turn in such a way that the little 
sermons tempt to reading, and may therefore 
be expected to do actual service. Dr. 
Adams is a well-known Universalist clergy- 
man. \ 


Magazines. . 


The Harvard Theological Department will 
issue a quarterly magazine called the Harvard 
Theological Review. Profs. Fenn; Ropes, and 
G. H. Moore will direct the publication of 
the magazine, which will not appear until 
next January. It will be partially supported 
by the endowment of the late Mildred 
Everett. 


The Woman’s Home Compamon for May 
contains an important article on “Child 
Labor and Education in Southern Cotton 
Mills,” by A. J. McKelway, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Mr. McKelway reproduces an agreement 
made between parents and mill owners, 
in which the parents promise that their 

“children above twelve years of age shall 
work in the mill.” 


“Henry James—in His Own Country’’ 
is a study in the May Putnam’s of the effect 
upon the American press of the recent sojourn 
of Mr. James in America after an absence 
of many years, during which he has made 
his home in England. The writer, Mr. 
H. G. Dwight, is a great admirer of the dis- 
tinguished novelist; and his comments 
upon these newspaper criticisms are by no 
means lacking in humor, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Baby Pathfinder Railway Guide, 
adapted to the needs of people who travel 
in New England, is a marvel of condensed 
and accurate information. 


In 1855 Mrs. C. H. Dall wrote an account 
of Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., pastor of the 
West Church in Boston. This is now re- 
printed and is for sale for 25 cents by 
Thomas Todd, printer, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Books Received. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Expositions of How. Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren. 
6vols. $7.50n 
That They Al ay be One. 
ander Whyte. 35 cents net. 
Quiet Talks on Personal Problems. 
75 cents net 
Life on the Uplands. 


A reunion sermon by Alex- 
By S. D. Gordon, 


By John D. Freeman. 75 cents net. 


CONCERNING LIFE 
SERMONS 


BY 


REV. GEORGE DIMMICK LATIMER 
Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street; Boston 
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For the Christian Register 


Children at Recess. 


BY WILLIAM J, ROE, 


At recess on a stormy day 

We used to get our maps, and once 
Or twice, to pass the time away, 

We gave our geographic “stunts.” 


Some little river, or perhaps 
One of the larger railway lines, 
Or hamlet, hidden mid the map’s 
Most scraggly topographic signs. 


Instead of such, when my turn came 
(They were not clever, understand), 
I picked no tiny brevier name, 
But gave them boldly “Rupert Land.” 
The boys and girls looked long, but vain, 
Searching the map with turn and twist, 
Missing what always is so plain— 
That plainest things are easiest missed. 


And, when they gave it up at last, 
“No fair,” all shouted in a rage, 

And withering looks at me they cast 
When shown the name across the page. 


From the Pacific far across 

The bold big letters stretched away 
To where the icy billows toss 

On the wild coast of Baffin’s Bay. 


So bristling with scorn or scare 
Of him who God’s great truth divines, 
Preachers and pedants cry, “ Not fair! 
Come search these theologic signs. 


“The Hebrew text, the ancient Greek, 

The vowel sounds, the meaning’s guess,” 
Alas! they know not what they seek, 

Like children playing at recess. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story of the Big Black Horse. 


“Here you are, Charlie Boy. Mother is 
very proud of her patient little son. You 
are quite sure you can reach the letter- 
box?” 

“?*Course I can,” returned Charlie, as he 
took the letter and a kiss. 

“Don’t run,’ cautioned mamma. “You 
have plenty of time, ten minutes yet before 
the first bell. Be a good boy. Good-bye.”’ 

“Good-bye,” - waved Charlie. from the 
corner. f 

The letter-box was on the next street. 
How its silvery sides shone in the sun! 

Charlie stood on tiptoe. What was that 
sticking out from beneath the lid of the 
opening? He grasped it, and pulled—it 
was a picture card, a gayly-colored souv- 
enir postal, and represented a man dressed 
in a scarlet coat, trimmed with gold braid 
and gold buttons, seated on a beautiful 
black horse. In each corner of the card 
was the American flag, unfurled. 

Charlie stood and gazed at it, it was so 
pretty. He was getting a collection, but 
not one of his cards came up to this one. 
He had a book which he had bought at 
the five-and-ten, just the week before; 
but it was such slow work getting that book 
filled. 

“Well, my little man, do you need help?” 
asked a gay voice at his elbow. ‘You 
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will have to grow before you can send off 
letters all by yourself. .Card going by this 
mail? No? Oh! I see, you want to take 
one more look at it—there goes a bell, 
whew! Can’t he run!” laughed the man 
with the gay voice. 

“That bell knocked everything else out 
of his head. Mailed the letter, and forgot 
the card. Bright-looking little chap!’ 

Charlie stuffed the card into his blouse, 
and wriggled into his seat, the very last 
one of all the girls and boys. 

“You must start earlier, Charlie, so you 
won’t have to run,’’ said his teacher. 

“Had to mail a letter for my mother,” 
murmured Charlie. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, we will ex- 
cuse you this time; but tell mamma not 
to write such a long letter just before school.” 

Poor Charlie grew red, and a lump jumped 
tight up into his throat; for he knew in his 
heart mother was not to blame, and, oh, 
how heavy the card felt in his blouse! 

At recess hé showed it to his most par- 
ticular friend, Harry Jones. 

“Ain’t- it a bute!” cried Harry. ‘Who 
sent it? Why,’ as he turned it over, “’tain’t 
yours, is it? Who’s Charlie Hill?” 

“Don’t know,”’ answered Charlie, 

“Don’t know? Then, what are you 
sending it to him for?” | 

“Vm just mailing it for somebody,” 
faltered Charlie. 

“Yes, it looks as if you were! Carry a 
mail box around in your blouse, I ’spose,’’ 
returned Harry, and ran off. 

“T’m a-going to mail it on my way home, 
silly,’”’ shouted Charlie after him. 

But at noon Charlie passed the letter- 
box without looking at it. “I’m just going 
to see how it looks in my book,” he said 
to himself. But how mean he felt! 

“Well, Charlie Boy, did you mail my 
letter?” asked mamma. 

“VYes’m,” answered Charlie. 

“You are mother’s right-hand man. I 
did not think you would be quite tall enough 
to reach.” 

“A man helped some,” said Charlie. 

“Oh, wasn’t he a kind man! You didn’t 
forget to thank him, I hope?” 

“T guess I did forget—the bell rang, and 
I—please can’t I have another piece of 
pie?’ 

“Just a tiny piece. Too much pie isn’t 
good for small folks; and, Charlie, mother 
doesn’t like to have you eat so fast, dear.” 

Right away, after dinner, Charlie stole 
up to his room, and put the card in his book. 


It look handsomer than ever, Oh, if it 
were only his! 
“Why not?” whispered the tempter. 
“Your name is Charlie, too. Why haven’t 


you as much right to it as the other Charlie ? 
Probably he has whacks of cards. He’ll 
never miss it. Besides, he doesn’t know 
he is going to get it, anyway.” 

Hark! A step on the stairs. Charlie 
grabbed the card from its place, tearing 
two slits in the book in his hurry, and thrust 
it once more into his blouse. 

Mamma came in smiling. “I know a 
little boy who is going to have a surprise 
some day,”’ she said, ‘‘and it will be because 
you mailed the letter for mamma.’ 

“Oh!” cried Charlie, “is auntie going to 
send me post-cards way from California?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered mamma. 

I am very sorry to say that, when Charlie 


white pillow. ; 

After the Sand-man had come and gone | 
again to visit other little boys and girls, 
Charlie heard a noise, a dreadful noise it 
was,—and there was the great black horsecharg- 
ing in at the open window. Oh, how big 
and terrible he looked! On he came, close | 
to the little white bed; and, just as he was 
about to leap right up on the bed, the man © 
in the scarlet coat reined him in so tightly 
that he sank back on his haunches. a 

“Would you kill the boy?’ demanded the 
scarlet-coated man of the big, black horse, ~ 

“He is a thief!’ snorted the big black J 
horse. ‘‘He deserves to die!” : 

“Oh! Vllmail you. Truly, I will. Please 
don’t kill me!’ pleaded Charlie. ; 

“Mail me, will you? Get up now and — 
mail me!’ bellowed the big black horse. 

So, trembling in every limb, Charlie got 
out of bed and dressed, while the scarlet-— 
coated man and the big black horse looked — 
on, et A 

At last he was ready. The man swung 
him up before him on the horse, and out — 
through the window they shot. : 

In about a sixteenth part of a second the 
letter-box was reached, and then something 
happened. Charlie found himself being 
jammed and rammed and crammed into ~ 
the box, which had suddenly grown very — 
large,—larger than the boxes Uncle Sam 
provides for newspapers and our Christmas 
packages. 

Oh, what a terrible sensation for our 
poor Charlie Boy! He gave a piercing 
scream, and-——awoke to find mother stand- 
ing by his bed. 

“Have they gone? 
he cried. 

His mother closed the window, then sat 
down on the bed, and gathered the tremb- 
ling, sobbing child into her arms. A boy, | 
even when he is ’most six, finds a mother’s 
encircling arms a sure protection against 
such horrors as big black horses and scarlet- _ 
coated men. 

“Now tell mother all about it.” And 
Charlie did. Oh, how sorry and ashamed 
mamma felt, and how sorry and ashamed 
Charlie felt! And mamma mingled her 
tears with Charlie’s. 

“Couldn’t we go out now, you and I, 
mamma, and mail it?’ asked Charlie. 

“Why, it is close on to midnight. Hark! 
it is striking twelve. You shall run out 
before breakfast; and now don’t you want 
to say your prayers once more, and then 
go sweetly to sleep?” 

Charlie did, and added a little petition 
of his own for forgiveness. When mamma 
was helping with the buttons next morn- 
ing, Charlie said:— 

“Mamma, you know the bright new 
nickel Cousin Frank gave me?” 

Yes, mamma knew. 

“And I was going to buy a ball with it?” 

Yes, mamma had heard about the ball. 

“Well, ve changed my mind. It isn’t 
going to be a ball.” 

“What zs it going to be?” asked mamma. 

“It’s going to be two—guess!”’ 

“T’m sure I can’t guess, Charlie. You 
will have to tell me.” (That nickel had 
been going to buy so many different things 
during the few days that Charlie had called 
it his.) 


Shut the window!” 


ig \did picture post-cards,—all tusely, You 
3") can get ’em two for five, and I’m going to 
4 
| 


im a whole day anda night from his beauty 
horse; and, mamma, won’t you please tell 
ne how to earn the pennies for the stamps?” 
“Willingly, darling. I am so glad you 
thought of this yourself.” 


And now there is a little boy named 
\ Charlie Hill living in Chicago, wondering |. 
| who sent him two lovely souvenir cards, 
jall “tinsely’; and he is also wondering 
) | why the sender’ s name is not on them, 

il We know, don’t we, but we will never tell. 


Mopsy’s Accomplishments. 


_ Iuicy was in an open carriage, and, when 
she came in sight of grandmother’s louse, 
) she saw grandmother standing on the piazza, 
as if watching for her, before grandmother 
saw her. By grandmother’s side stood a tall 
little girl about her own age, and near them 
¥ lay a handsome white dog, watching too. 
Lucy knew grandmother, though she had not 
' seen her for four years; but she didn’t know 
») the little girl or the dog. 

A minute more and she was with them on 
| the piazza with grandmother’s arm around 
' her, and was being introduced to the dog 
and the little girl. ‘This is Helen Joy,” 
said grandmother, “a great friend of mine, 
and I wanted her to pay me a visit at the 
same time I invited you, so that you would 
be company for each other; and this other 
friend is my dog Mopsy, who will do his part 
also to make your visit jolly—he’d like to 
begin now, I see.” 

For, when I heard his name pronounced, 
| Mopsy had begun to jump and frisk about, 
/ wagging his tail and looking up in Lucy’s 
| face, and giving short barks, as if saying, 
| “Why didn’t you kiss me, too?” 

Helen Joy and Lucy became acquainted 
at once, and had a good time together every 
moment of the week they spent at grand- 
mother’s; but I shall not tell you about it, 
for you know all about little girls and their 
visits. Instead, I shall write about Mopsy 
and his part in entertaining grandmother’s 
little guests. 

And the truth is that nearly all the first 
afternoon of the visit was taken up by Mopsy. 
He kept himself right in the foreground, run- 
ning first to one little girl and then to the 
other, and barking to grandmother, saying 
plainly, “Why don’t you let them see what a 
smart dog I am? Please let them see right 
off that I am a smart dog! They would 
enjoy it!’ 

Grandmother knew that Mopsy dearly 
loved to “show off,’”’ so pretty soon she said, 
“Mopsy, you can pay your respects to us if 
you like.”’ 

Then Mopsy, looking very polite, walked 
around the room on his hind legs, shaking 
hands with every one; and, being a well- 
bred little dog, he shook hands first with 
grandmother. : 

“And now perhaps Mopsy will play and 
sing us something ?” 

Mopsy jumped up on the piano stool and 
at once struck the keys hard, running up and 
down the scale with taps of his paw, then 
tried both banks of keys, striking hard with 
both paws at intervals, and howling dolefully. 


end ’em both to Charlie Hill, ‘cause I kept | 
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After ‘‘playing and singing” in this way | 


for a few moments, Mopsy looked around at 
grandmother. “That will do,” said she. 
And she and the little guests ‘‘clapped”’ him, 
at which he seemed much pleased and jumped 
down from the stool and went frisking around 
the room. 

Next, at a motion from grandmother, he 
lay down, rolled over, stretched himself out, 
and pretended that he was dead. Then he 
rose, went to a chair, and put his fore paws 
in it, and placed his head on his paws, as 
though he were saying his prayers, and kept 
this position until grandmother said “‘Amen!’ 

“Are you tired, Mopsy?”’ asked grand- 
mother. 

At this Mopsy gave a great frisk up into 
the air, asif saying: ‘‘Notatall! Notat all!’ 

“Well, then,’ said grandmother, “if you 
are sure you are not tired, you may ring the 
bell. Ring the bell, Mopsy!’” 

Mopsy did not go at once, but stood look- 
ing surprised. 

It was in the afternoon, and Mopsy knew 
very well that he never rang the bell for 
people to get up at such a time of day. 

“Ring the bell, Mopsy,” repeated grand- 
mother. 

Mopsy walked slowly into the dining- 
room and up to the table, and, standing on 
his hind legs, took from it a littie silver bell. 
The handle was quite tall and slender, and 
Mopsy held it nicely in his mouth, as a well- 
trained dog would do, and came slowly out 
of the room into the hall, and then went up 
the stairs, ringing the bell as he went, movy- 
ing the bell up and down and from side to 
side. Presently the little girls could hear 
that the bell was still, but Mopsy did not 
come back, 

After waiting some time grandmother said: 
“T wonder where Mopsy is—he always brings 
the bell back, and puts it on the table. Let 
us go and hunt him up.” 

So her little guests followed grandmother 
upstairs, laughing: “‘Oh, isn’t he cunning! 
Isn’t he such fun! Isn’t he a dear dog!’ 

After looking into several rooms, Master 
Mopsy was found fast asleep on Aunt Mary’s 
bed, his head on the pillow. There was no 
bell to be seen. 

“Mopsy!”’ cried grandmother sharply, 
“what do you mean by this? Get down at 
once! Aunt Mary is not at home, but you 
know very well that she does not allow you 
to lie on her bed. Aunt Mary will not like 
it at all when she comes home and sees her 
bed. Get down! Naughty dog! naughty 
dog!” 

Mopsy jumped down to the floor when he 
heard himself called “naughty dog.” He 
went immediately into the corner of the 
room and stood there, with all the looks of a 
child being punished. The little girls could 
not help laughing because he kept his head 
so closely pushed in the corner and looked 
so meek, never once turning to take a peep. 

“This is the way we punish him,” said 
grandmother. ‘He knows now that he has 
beenverynaughty! There, Mopsy, youare for- 
given,” she added. ‘‘You can come with us!” 

At the sound of grandmother’s kind voice 
Mopsy bounded happily to her side, his look 
of disgrace and penitence gone, his tail wag- 
ging wildly, 

“JT don’t see the bell,” said grandmother. 
“What have you done with it? Mopsy, 
where is the bell! Get the bell at once, like 


iced 


a good dog, if you ave a good dog! 
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Mopsy went close to the bed and looked 
wistfully up at it, and just then Helen Joy 
saw the handle of the bell sticking out from 
under the pillow. Mopsy, of course, had 
hidden it there when he leaped on the bed 
to go to sleep; but he had no doubt really - 
forgotten it, for, when he saw the bell in 
Helen’s hand, he looked ever so much sur- 
prised and relieved. 

Grandmother gave Mopsy the bell again 
and told him to take it back to the dining 
table, and away he ran downstairs and into 
the dining-room. 

Early the next morning Lucy and Helen 
were awakened by a loud ringing of a bell, 
and, wpon looking out of their door, they saw 
Mopsy with the bell in his mouth racing by. 
They watched him with great enjoyment. 
He rang all along the hall, stopping at each 
door, until he heard grandmother call out, 
“All right, Mopsy!?’ Then he went back 
downstairs, gayly. 

““Mopsy knows this zs the time to ring the 
rising bell,’ said Lucy. 

peices: said Helen, ‘it isn’t much like his 
ringing yesterday. Aren't we going to have 
a good time with him?” 

“TI guess we are!” said Lucy, and I guess 
they did.—Elizabeth Robinson, in Little Folks, 


A Life-saver. 


When I was a child, in our old Cornish 
home, we had an ancient pointer, who used to 
roam about the place much as she liked. One 
day a stable boy, washing a carriage, noticed 
old Bess evidently trying to tell him that she 
wanted him to do something for her. She 
ran round him, whining appealingly, and fi- 
nally took hold of the leg of his trousers, and 
tried to pull him in the direction from which 
she had previously come. He at last followed 
her; and she led him joyfully up to a little 
pond just out of sight of the coach house, 
where a small sluice-gate let the water down 
in a little stream as it was wanted. In this 
sluice-gate a large duck was caught by the 
neck, and the boy was only just in time to 
save it from drowning. It had evidently 
been diving for food, and had jammed its 
head under the gate. Bess, in her wander- 
ings, had seen its struggles, and gone off for 
help. As soon as the duck was liberated, 
the old dog capered about and barked her 
thanks to the boy.—London Spectator. 


A teacher was explaining to a little girl 
how the trees develop their foliage in the 
springtime. ‘Ah, yes,” said the little miss, 
“T understand: ‘they keep their summer 
clothes in their trunks!”—W2ll Carlton's 
Magazine. 


HAND © 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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To Calvin.* 


BYL._Gr We 

It has been said in recent years, without much contra:liction, 

That Calvin’s Scheme of Human Life was one long, tedious 
fiction ; 

His dogmas five that filled the world with gruesome dread 
and terror 

Have disappeared from mortal thought, the synonyms of 
error. 

His face was sad, his head was bowed, and all the world 
remembers 

Those two eyes staring at mankind like hot and glowing 
embers. 


Servetus came across his path, and, as the lightning flashes. 

A bolt from Calvin’s baleful soul reduced him soon to ashes; 

The whole vast world was lost in sin—it was one horrid 
blunder, 

The hopeless moan of centuries rolled in Calvinistic 
thunder; 

And Calvin’s weird, hypnotic power for ages devastated 

The hearts of generations, like a scourge that’s never sated. 

At last the Power that rules the world in every age and 


nation 

Decreed that Calvin’s life should haye its proper compen- 
sation: 

“Pll send him back, and he shall aechek the Word of Hope 
unbounded, 

To free himself and every soul from depths of woe un- 
sounded. 

That sallow face, that form malign, each deep-set line and 
feature 

Pll so transform that men shall fail to recognize the 
creature. 

That close-drawn mouth shall open wide in sanity and 
laughter; 


And where he goes the children shall, exultant, follow after. 

His face shall be the map of joy, his word the balm of sorrow, 

And for his great, big, manly breast an ox’s heart [’ll 
borrow; 

Those old Five Points whose dire decree caused misery 
and sadness 

Shall issue in ecstatic psalms of buoyant faith and gladness; 

T’ll offset poor Servetus with ten thousand souls or more, 

Who, through his prayers, shall thrill with life they’ve never 
known before. 

It is not fair to leave my world to such grim desolation, 

But through my later Calvin I will equalize Creation.” 

And so he did. The plan described was followed to the 
letter. 

The Calvin of our time has made this old world tenfold 
better. 

Where gloom appalled, where falsehood reigned, where 
fear and dread would lower, 

This modern Calvin has gone forth in knightly zeal and 
power; 

The shadows flee before his face, before his truth illusion, 

And, where injustice stalks full-armed, there Calvin hurls 
confusion. 

Long may his voice our hearts inspire with friendship’s 
sacred token, 

Long be the time before the light in his gray eye shall 
darken; 

For now ’tis known that for the space of seventy years’ 
duration, 

Our Calvin has been hard at work to equalize creation. 


Boston Letter. 


One can guess what certain of the min- 
isters were talking about informally on a re- 
cent Monday morning at the American Uni- 
tarian Association headquarters, when one 
of them burst out, ‘‘What a pity it is that 
Massachusetts is the birthplace of so many 
daft idiots!” 

“Oh, well,’’ was the ready response, “‘that 
is only the other side of the fact that she 
produces so. many brilliant minds.” 

However many fads and fancies Boston 
may be guilty of, she has also a record for 
fine constructive work in determining the 
most practical ways of meeting the impera- 
tive needs of the twentieth century. The 
religious emotion generated by the long-con- 
tinued Lenten services in our churches had 


* Written in recognition of the seventieth 
of Rey.Calyin Stebbins, April 22, 1907. 


birthday 
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its climax in an Easter celebration almost 
unequalled in depth and fervor, At a first 
glance at the April news one might think 
a reaction had set in, a period of inactivity 
presaging the ending of the work of the year. 
In Channing Church, Newton, in Mr. 
Wendte’s church, and in the Church of the 
Disciples, the annual meetings already have 
been held, and in most of the churches the 
April meeting ends the season for the Wo- 
men’s Alliance. But this by no means proves 
that work has ceased. 
aim of Unitarianism to manifest itself in the 
material as well as in the spiritual realm— 
rather, to use its spiritual power in part 
for the betterment of material conditions. 
If this is being done, the work of April is 
the best result possible for the hymns, the 
prayers, the self-consecration of March, and 
far more truly religious than if April, too, 
should be devoted to continued fasting and 
prayer and daily services in our churches. 

At a recent meeting of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club the addresses were upon present 
social conditions and the attempts that are 
being made by the church to reach the world. 
Rev. Mr. Fitch and Dr. Conrad spoke of the 
Church as an Americanizing and socializing 
force, Dr. Conrad emphasizing the fact Mr. 
Leavens is working upon at Arlington Street, 
that to many young men and women coming 
as strangers to the city the church offers 
the only opportunity for good and safe so- 
ciety which they are likely to have. At the 
meeting of April ro accounts of how present- 
day problems are being met at the South 
End were given by Mr. Robert Woods of 
the South End House and by Mr. Tucker- 
man of Parker Memorial. 

At the annual meeting of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society, held at the Old 
South Church on Sunday, April 7, the princi- 
pal speakers were, after the secretary’s report 
of the year’s work, Rey. F. B. Allen, on the 
proposed abolition of bucket shops; Prof. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett of Simmons College, 
urging closer relations between the public 
and their legislators; and Dean Hodges of 
the Harvard Theological School, on the 
present menaces to the morality of our 
young people in Boston. 

Dean Hodges said recently that defending 
the faith he regard:d as one of the most 
perilous of all undertakings; but he would 
have his hearers adorn and commend their 
faith by the sincerity and beauty of their 
daily behavior. ‘This same dean was one 
of the speakers at a noon meeting in Horti- 
cultural Hall during the Industrial Exhibit, 
held April 6-14. His subject was the vital 
need of the church to concern itself with 
modern industrial problems, and the need of 
opportunities for workingmen to express 
their aspirations for better conditions and a 
fuller life. 

The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club, meeting 
at the Twentieth Century Club House, has 
enlarged its work, and holds now one after- 
noon and one evening meeting each month, 
and also a meeting for its Juvenile Depart- 
ment, which includes the children of its 
members, 

The “Town Room” is a Boston “fad” 
of sufficient value to offset a great many re- 
grettable follies. It is a large and attrac- 
tive room connected with the Twentieth 
Century Club House, and is a centre of infor- 
mation and helpfulness that must in time be 
a far-reaching factor in Boston life. It 


It has been and is the , 
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houses the library of the Twentieth Centu 
Club, uniting with it the library of the Civ; 
League. ‘The library is rich in book Sa 
pamphlets on social, industrial, and edy 
cational subjects. Visitors are cordial 
welcomed and are given the freedom of th 
room and access to the shelves. Member 
of either society are allowed to take books 
out for home use. One who wishes to leary 
of the efforts that are being made by th 
churches and other organizations for th 
betterment of social conditions can find 
much here of interest and value; for 
ample, news of the social and educati 
work being done by the Episcopal Ch 
Quincy among the Italians employed in t 
marble quarries there. The annual : report 
made April 21, of the Social Service depa 
ment of our own Disciples School shows 
variety and amount of work that would be 
a valuable addition to these published 
ports of practical philanthropy. A report on 
the work of Bulfinch Place Church would 
be equally interesting. 

April 7 was celebrated at Bulfinch Pla 
as “Home Coming Sunday.’’ That is 
semi-annual festival when former members 
of the church and congregation are welcome¢ 
to its hospitality, The number who return 
often from far away, show that the hold o} 
this church upon the love and loyalty of its 
members strikes deep roots into the fibre 
of their hearts; that the church is not loved 
merely for its material gifts, but because it 
satisfies the deeper longings of the spirit 
This is proved also by the fact that a very 
large proportion of its congregation become 
members of the church, and habitually re- 
main to the communion service. Those whe - 
think that Unitarianism does not appeal 
“the people” should see and know of the 
work of Bulfinch Place Church. ‘ 

The Monday receptions at the American 
Unitarian Association have gained in favor, 
in spite of the forbidding weather on Mon 
days that has been a severe test of the at- 
tractiveness of the gatherings. There are 
three principal topics of interest there: the 
$50,000 fund, the May Meetings, and the 
Religious Congress. On the 8th there was 4 
delightful opportunity to meet there Prof, 
Laurence P, Jacks of Manchester College, 
Oxford. He is well known to the denom 
nation, having been settled at Birmingham 
many years, and being now the editor of — 
Hibbert Journal, This is a quarterly re- 
view of religion, theology, and philosophy, — 
of some two hundred and forty pages, which 
now has in this country a subscription list 
of about two thousand names, and deserves 
to be much more widely known. 

‘The appeal to Boston ministers to preach — 
on Peace on Sunday, April 14, brought out — 
some stirring addresses. Rev. Mr. Wendte — 
suggested that one way to show our brotherly _ 
love would be to donate the remainder 0 
the indemnity from China to the relief of the — 
sufferers from famine there. Rev. Mr. Van ~ | 
Ness suggested that this nation should 
forego the building of two of the six great 
battleships about to be constructed, and de- — 
vote the money to the relief of the starving 
in Russia and Japan. Both these sermons — 
were received with enthusiasm and brought | 
out from many the earnest wish that the | 
suggestions might be carried out. : 

Mr. Van Ness has just accepted an appoint- 
ment as chaplain to the Ancient and Honea 
able Artillery Company. It speaks well for 


must be inculeated. The celebration of 
Patriots’ Day fans to life the fires of patri- 
otism that in the past have flamed to light 
the way to war. Mr. Stead has been telling 
us that “The coming parliament at The 
Hague will be the first parliament of Man. | 
In 1899 there were no representatives there 
from Africa and South America. For the! 
first time since the human race breathed on | 
this planet the whole earth will be repre-| 
sented in a parliament. It shows that) 
national barriers are falling away, and that 
we are becoming all of one family,—a very 


qguarrelsome family, but still one.” The | Table Glassware 


little leaflet of the Barnard Memorial for | 


April says: “Honor and rectitude in public | @ 
affairs, in business and social. life; demand | and China 
courage -and heroism of a high order. | 

‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned | 


rit of the sermon was admirably 
ed in the Second Church by the use 


SSE 


just being introduced. The book 
six services of a nature especially 
n our Unitarian churches, and the 
ement of the Psalms is new and help- 


eral of the classes in the Sunday-school 

Second Church are being formed into 
Hand Clubs. There are also two 
the girls, the Juniors devoting the 
their meetings to sewing for poor 
and the seniors to work in the 
Letter Exchange. An entertain- 
sical, dramatic, educational, and so- 
being prepared by the young people 
next parish supper, to be held on an 
g early in May. The women of the | industrial lines and the establishment of| port, 80 packages; by the “Sachem,” 
already have begun to make pretty | many settlement houses carrying on a great | A x , 

for a fair to be held next winter. An variety of class work, we have deemed it ffrentd 2s SPs J, packages 5m me 
Hion and sale of rugs woven by =e to limit our efforts to certain social and|“‘ Barcelona,” from Hamburg, 66 pack- 


than war, and the men and women who 
win them have come to their strength! 


Kong, we have landed 31 packages; 


through training and experience... With| 
the development of the public schools along|#!So, by the “Satsuma,” from same 


By steamship “Sikh,” from Hong 


a Memorial Industrial Class was held | educational needs, and to put the emphasis | ages, and by the “Marquette,” from 
chapel on Monday, April 22. These | on the ethical and religious training of chil-| Antwerp, 41 packages. : 

e made under modern sanitary con-|dren and young people.” The Sunday ee = 

. They give much needed employ- | School Union recognizes the fact that to give} Comprising new shapes and designs 
9 women in sorting, stripping, sewing, | our children and young people this personal | as well as old standard patterns to match 
weaving; and they are one of the best | character, this true liberalism, this ethical | old sets. 

les of utilizing waste material to pro-|and religious training, is in relative impor-| ios ,. 
mployment and at the same time to|tance far above and beyond any and all) Genuine Old Blue Canton China. 
articles of usefulness, durability, | work that our churches can do, and that,|Our importations by the “Sikh” and 


unless it is done by the church in the Sunday-| « Saiyma” enable us to s - 
school, itremainsundone. The Unionincludes . upply items 


among its superintendents and teachers| Which of late have not been obtainable; 


some of the best thinkers in Massachusetts,— | also, many items of the Canton Medal- 
men and women of wisdom, training, experi-| jj9n in sets or matchings. 2 

ence, and spiritual insight,—and it is no won- : 2 

der that our methods and lessons already | Intending purchasers will find abun- 
are considered models by other denomina-| dant lines to choose from, including the 
tions. The object of the new course of les- | low cost, the medium values up to the 
sous is not to teach ancient history or geog- . 2 

raphy of controversial theology, but to de-| costliest productions to be found on sale 


velop in our children truth, purity, rever- ) anywhere. 


ence, and love, to have them so rooted and | In addition to the best forei lines 
grounded in the essentials of character that | ae 


they may escape the sad experience of the | constantly coming in from original 
prayerful little girl who cried: “And, O God, | sources, we have also the best products 
make me a good girl. Iasked you yesterday, | 4¢ American Potteries and Glass Fac- 
and you didn’t.” It is self-evident that|  . : ee : 
that child was not 4 Unitarian. tories to which we invite the inspection 
There will be less of blaming God for not of purchasers or those interested in see 
making us good because of what has been | 
done in Boston during the month of April | 
both in and out of the churches. 


ie “Pied Piper of Hamelin” entertain- 
was a great sticcess, not only in the 
of enjoyment, but also financially. It 
about $3,000 for Morgan Memorial. 
the fun the children had, actors, 
ors, and competitors for the many 
offered, the fun was altogether in- 
able. 
South Congregational Church is work- 
for Mrs. Sharpe’s School for Girls at 
Coffee, West Africa. On April 16 
was held at Trinity Chapel for the 
fit of the school, and a considerable sum 
ney raised. Two of the subjects be- 
the Citizenship Class in April have been 
hting Tuberculosis in the Homes of the 
”” and ‘The Hospital Treatment of 


ie chapel and parlors of this church are 
scene of the delightful meetings of the 
itarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 

vhere reported in the Regzster in detail. 


ing the products of the Potters’ and 
Glass Makers’ Art. 


e last meeting for this season, on April 15, F.w.B. | In the 2d floor Glass Dept. and 3d 
one of the most enthusiastic of the year, 'foor China will be found attractive 
nd the first meeting for next season is An Incident of Travel. 


agetly anticipated: The subject of these —_ specimens adapted to Wedding Gifts. 
0 meetings is the outline of graded lessons BY REV. A. D. K. SHURTLEFF. Families, Hotels, Clubs, Yachts, Hos- 
ared by a Sa eee = Mpls et ee ee pitals, and Public Institutions will find 
iT pose to e im ce oO m my smile | i 
he . Pasties is inesti- | lad, for I was feeling ais happy that |in the several departments ample lines 
le. However earnestly we may incite| morning. I was on the train going from|to satisfy any requirement. 

children to deeds of kindness and help-|B.to N. There were many vacant seats in| In sets or single pieces as required. 
ess, their continuance in such work is | the car, so that it was not necessary for| 

ly dependent upon the character-which | any one to sit with a companion. But I) nd 

develop. “The test of ow religious | suppose the boy was lonesome. 


is the personal character it produces.” | Our acquaintance began in this way. | JONES, MeDutfee & Stratton C0. 


. Griggs, in his last lecture in Tremont|The train stopped at P. Among those 


ple, on ‘“The Ethics of Personal Life,” ) who got aboard was a young man of perhaps (TEN FLOOBS) 
‘kis great audience that ‘The test of |twenty. I was attracted by the pathos in 
2 liberalism is sympathy with the point of | his face, and must have smiled a welcome to 33 FRAN KLIN STREET 


sw of others.” That is indeed the test, and | him without realizing it. He looked at me, Corner Hawley Street, near Washington 
ure that point of view true liberalism | hesitated a moment, then, walking rapidly | and Summer Sts. 
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down the aisle, past several vacant seats, 
slipped in beside me with a half apologetic 
air, yet one telling me that I was needed. 
So I made room for him and said :— 

“Coming to sit with me are you? Well, 
I’m glad of that! I have been wishing I 
could talk with some one.” 

His eyes filled for a moment. He said 
nothing, but there was such a wistful look 
in his face that it made my heart ache. 

“T think you got on at P.,” I said. 
you live there?” 

“No,” he replied, “but I’ve been there 

with my father. He died yesterday, and I’m 
taking him home. He is in the baggage 
car.’ Then the tears came. 
& Do you wonder that my arm was around 
him in a moment, and that the words I spoke 
were of the Home Land and of dear ones 
there whom I, too, had “loved and lost 
awhile’? So I comforted him. 

Then I talked about my last summer’s 
camping trip, of my travels in other lands, 
and of the duties awaiting at my journey’s 
end that day. And he, forgetting his heart- 
ache, told me of his pleasures, of vacations 
and school pranks, his laugh ringing merrily 
with the joy of youth. The sandwich man 
came through the car. We bought lunch of 
him, then talked again. Thus the hours 
passed, and we were in N. 

“T’ve had such a good time, and you don’t 
know how I thank you,’ was what he said 
as we parted. But by that I knew that his 
heart was eased of its pain, and that through 
sorrow another child of God had looked into 
the face of Our Father. 


“Do 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Western Anniversaries will be held in 
Detroit, May 13-16 inclusive. Monday will 
be Alliance Day, with a luncheon at 12.30, 
at which Mrs. Hiram Marks, director for 
Michigan, will preside, and short addresses 
will be given by State directors. At the 
public meeting in the afternoon Mrs. Emma 
N. Delano presiding, Mrs. Reed Stuart will 
give the address of welcome, and Miss Emma 
C. Low, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, and Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis, all representing the National So- 
ciety, will speak. A discussion on “Alliance 
Duties and Privileges” will be led by Mrs. 
Arthur Bradley, director for Ohio. 

Rev. John W. Day will preach the Confer- 
ence Sermon on Monday evening. ‘The 
Western Conference will open Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 14. After a business session with 
reports from State secretaries, Rev. F M. 
Bennett of Lawrence, Kan., will give an ad- 
dress on “Unitarian Missionary Methods.” 
In the afternoon, after a talk on ‘The 
Brahmo-Somaj”’ by Prof. G. Subba Rau of 
India, a paper on “The Distinctive Features 
of Unitarianism” will be presented by Rey. 
F, A. Gilmore. A vesper service at 4.30 
will be conducted by Rev. Florence Buck. 
The general subject for the evening platform 
meeting will be “The International Council,” 
with J. H. Crooker, D.D., President F. C. 
Southworth, and Rev. C. W. Wendte as 
speakers. 

On Wednesday, after a devotional service 
conducted by Rey. F. A. Weil, a Sunday- 
school meeting will be held with E. A. Horton, 
D.D., in the chair. Rev. James Vila Blake 
will read a paper on ‘The Sunday-school.” 
In the afternoon Lee S. McCollester, D.D., 
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the Universalist minister of Detroit, will 
speak on “Does the Young People’s Religious 
Union promote the Rule of the Young?” 
and discussion will be led by Rev. H. W. 
Foote. ‘he closing paper of the conference 
will be given by Rev. G. R. Gebauer, who 
will speak on ‘The Race Problem,” and the 
following discussion will be led by Rev. J. H. 
Jones. A banquet will be given in the even- 
ing. Mr. Ralph Stone will act as toastmaster, 
and Rev. George A. Thayer, Rev. J. Lewis 
Marsh, Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, Edward A. 
Horton, D.D., and Mr. Charles Seiders will 
speak. “The Ministers’ Meeting will be held 
on Thursday morning, at which Rev. A. W. 
Wishart will present a paper on “The Re- 
lation of the Minister to Social Forces.” 
Rev, J. M. A. Spence will lead the discussion. 


A Visit of English Unitarians to 
Canada. 


Three prominent representatives of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association— 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of London, secre- 
tary of the Association; Rev. Christopher? J. 
Street of Sheffield, member of the council; 
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and Rev, W. G. Tarrant of London, member 
of the executive committee—are arranging 
to visit some of the leading Unitarian 
churches in Canada early in September, be. 
fore the meeting of the International Libera} 
Congress in Boston. Their itinerary (sub 
ject to change) is as follows:— 

Sunday, September 1. 
Rev. C. J. Street at Montreal. 
Copeland Bowie at Ottawa. 

Wednesday, September 4. Public meeting 
or social gathering of the members and friend; 
of the church at Toronto, attended by all 
three representatives. 

Thursday, September 5. Public meeting 
or social gathering at Hamilton, attended by 
all three representatives. — 

Friday, September 6. Public meeting or 
social gathering at London, attended by all 
three representatives. 

Sunday, September 8. 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie at London. 
C. J. Street at Hamilton. Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant at Toronto. ; 

Thursday, September 12. Public meeting 
or social gathering of the members and 
friends of the church at Ottawa, attended by 
all three representatives, 

Sunday, September 
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Religious services, 
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jes. Rev. W.G. Tarrant at Ottawa. Rev. 
©. Copeland Bowie at Montreal. 

Monday, September 16. Public meeting 
+ social gathering at Montreal, attended by 
uf three representatives. 


The Paragraph Pulpit. 


‘In the Unitarian church in Lowell the 
anning Fraternity is an active and vigorous 
stitution. Among other good works it 
wis recently undertaken to use the ‘‘Para- 
vaph Pulpit” in the daily press of the city. 
ev. C. T. Billings furnishes each week a 
ief statement, of which the following on 
)Religious Apathy” is one of the most re- 
erat :— 


i There has been much talk in every age 
# religious apathy. We mean by it that 
Pligious truth has lost its reality for men. 
vhey no longer feel its power, Churches 
jaat are largely attended from religious mo- 
ives make men feel the power of their mes- 
‘age. This does not necessarily mean that 
heir message is true. Sometimes men are 
Jarried away by error as well as by truth. 
jut in the end the highest truth inspires 
‘he highest power. ‘hat is why we need, 
jreed from the bondage of creed, to keep our 
ninds open to the highest truth. We are 
ot aware of the power of the truth within 
our reach. Men saw the lightning long be- 
Jore they realized how much use electricity 
night be. So when men look at religion 
is something apart from life, it cannot arouse 
nuch interest or zeal. Only when we try to 
jive truth as Christ lived it will religious 
apathy cease and religion gain its normal 
ower. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


What are our Churches doing for 
Temperance? 


In many churches the subject of temper- 
ance is given the prominent place it deserves. 
In some Sunday-schools the children are 
carefully instructed as to the dangers and 
evils of the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
are trained not only to be total abstainers 
themselves, but to become active workers 
for the temperance cause. Many pulpits 
speak out just as distinctly and bravely on 
this subject as did the best pulpits on the 
subject of slavery in the old days when the 
battle was raging against that terrible sin. 
All this is as it ought to be: it is honorable 
to the Church and religion. 

But truth compels me to say that in great 
numbers of churches, in nearly every de- 
nomination, the condition of things is more 
or less different from this. In many churches 
temperance literature is seldom or never 
seen on the literature table or in the tract 
tack, In the Sunday-school no systematic 
temperance instruction is given, and little 
or no effort is made to create an active and 
intelligent temperance sentiment among the 
pupils. Some ministers themselves indulge 
in intoxicants, and of course cannot con- 
sistently urge or advise others to go contrary 
to their own example. In many pulpits the 
Ministers’ lips are sealed against the terrible 
evils of drink, by the presence in the pews 
of influentiai men who drink or who make 
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money by the drinking of others. Many 
churches are indifferent to this whole matter, 
looking upon it as something aside from re- 
ligion, something secular in its nature, some- 
thing not the affair of the church; as if any- 
thing on earth could be more religious than 
saving men body and soul from the awful 
ruin which strong drink brings; as if the 
very central business of the Christian Church 
were not to fight evil and to help causes of 
human good. Thus we see, and are com- 
pelled with sorrow and regret to confess, 
that there is too much ground for those 
critics to stand upon who deny that the 
Church is the real leader in the moral reforms 
of the age; who declare that the Church sim- 
ply adopts reforms, and takes the credit of 
them, after others outside of her ranks, and 
often against her anathemas, have fought 
their battle and made them popular. 

We who love the Church ought to do all 
in our power to take away any ground that 
exists for such an accusation. We ought 
to make the Church’s temperance position 
so clear and unequivocal that it shall no 
longer be open to question. We should 
make the situation such that men every- 
where will as instinctively look to the Chris- 
tian Church for leadership in all that aims 
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at the drying up of sin and evil and the pro- 
motion of virtue and righteousness among 
men, as they look to the sun for light and 
heat. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Heart of the Matter. 1 ‘> 

As I looked out of my window last Friday, 
and saw the great array of automobiles as- 
sembled round the State House in Boston, 
my first impression was that I was behold- 
ing the start of some race or long-distance 
affair. Probably there were neariy sixty 
of these machines, large and small. I in- 
vestigated and found the gathering meant 
something quite different. Inside the build- 
ing, surrounded by the Memorial Flags, a 
large group of men and women were singing 
“America.” For these Pilgrims, but not 
strangers, were the automobiles provided 
by the generosity of their owners. After 
the patriotic exercises our visitors came 
forth to have a ride through the city of Bos- 
ton and the suburbs, These excursionists 
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were Sunday-School teachers from all parts 
of the land, bound for Rome, as a matter of 
travel, not ‘of religious faith. It is there the 
great International Convention of Sunday- 
School teachers will be held very soon, I 
chanced upon a distinct group from Okla- 
homa, and the members seemed as eager to 
know about Boston as they were to cross the 
ocean, 

But the point of this reference is in the 
clew it gives to a modern tendency nd a 
modern factor in civilization. ‘The Sunday 
Schools of America are playing an important 
part in the moulding of our civic and re- 
ligious future. The cause is of such magni- 
tude as to produce a result like this shown 
in the great convention that will hold its 
sessions in the Old World under the shadows 
of the Vatican. And it is to be remem- 
bered that these enthusiastic representatives 
are not supporting the old kind of Sunday 
School. What does one of the leading re- 
ligious papers say is the end. of Sunday- 
School work? ‘Character training for ser- 
vice in the extension of the Kingdom.” 
There is nothing more typical of the changed 
condition of things than such a definition as 
this in a standard evangelical paper. We 
might expect to find it in a Unitarian publi- 
cation, for that has been our motto in some- 
what different words. We have believed in 
character building, the stocking of the soul 
with victorious elements of reason, faith, 
and reverence. 

Whatever we may think of the frequently 
belated methods of our friends, we cannot but 
appreciate the general spirit of progress man- 
ifested in their ranks. ‘1 sometimes think our 
Unitarian clergy and laity are strangely ig- 
norant of the main currents of religious 
education. They are so deep and strong 
that those embarked on their swift-flowing 
tides will reach destinations they did not 
originally intend. I say this of the Re- 
ligious Education Association and the eman- 
cipated Bible study and many other young 
movements among the Trinitarians, now fast 
growing to unsuspected proportions, But, 
granting all this, which I gladly do and 
many others with me, we want to take good 
care of our own work. We are not relieved 
of responsibility because others are facing 
the same way. 

Our duty is decidedly strong with regard 
to our own children and those placed in our 
charge. Then there is the righteous sense 
of extension whereby we wish others to have 
what we highly prize. The good we so fully 
enjoy must be shared with others. 

I am led to think this whole subject over 
again as the financial year of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society comes to an end 
once more. If there is a denomination that 
requires a basis of rational instruction for 
its followers, it is the Unitarian. If there is 
a religious movement that should uphold the 
demands of intelligence in belief, it is the 
Unitarian. If there is any pioneer force in 
Christianity, requiring all the truth and en- 
lightenment possible, it is the Unitarian. 
There are many encouraging features in the 
response of the Unitarian churches and Sun- 
day Schools this year to the annual appeals, 
A fuller statement will be made at the proper 
time, and indeed the returns are not all in 
as yet. 

It is perhaps a misfortune that we cannot 
be represented in such an assembly as the 
International Sunday-School Teachers’ Con- 
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vention at Rome, because of our heresies. 
But we can be loyal to our own household 
of faith and bring up in liberal nurture the 
children that belong to it. More and more 
I trust this will be evident in home and 
church where our principles are accepted. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to1z andi to s. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


Before disbanding for the season there is 
one little matter that the unions, not having 
already done so, would do well to consider, 
and that is to determine what shall be done 
for the fair, to be known as the Biennial Ba- 
zaar, and to be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 31, Friday, November 1, and Saturday, 
November 2. Hours: Thursday, from 2 to 
10 P.M.; Friday, from 10 A.M. to IO P.M.; 
and Saturday, from ro A.M. to 6 P.M. 

The fair will not be the success that is 
desired if these one or two societies, already 
pledged to support the tables, are the only 
ones that contribute and help. Every one 
can do something, no matter how small or 
trivial it may seem. If you are not a union 
member, or there is no union in your church, 
you may like to show your interest by con- 
tributing money or articles, either or both 
of which the committee will gratefully ac- 
cept. More of our friends will come than 
ever before, and therefore a greater number 
and variety of salable articles must be on 
hand. 

While at present several of the tables are 
planned and chairmen found, volunteers and 
assistants will be needed, and a large number 
will be required for these three days. 

Alla union need do is to decide what table 
it wishes to help, appoint a committee of 
three, five, or any number of members to 
see that some systematic and definite line of 
work is getting well under way during the 
summer, and notify Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass., of 
these facts. Miss Floyd at any time will 
be glad of advice and suggestions as to new 
features and novel ideas that may be made 
useful at fair time; and the National secre- 
tary will see that all offers of help and sug- 
gestions left at headquarters are forwarded. 

Announcement is made of the following 
tables with their chairmen :— 

Fancy.—Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
assisted by Roslindale Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Miss Bertha lLangmaid, 
chairman, 

White.—Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorches- 
ter, assisted by Young People’s Fraternity, 
Lowell. Mrs. Annie Q. Emery, chairman. 

Children’s.—Lawrance Union, Dorchester, 
assisted by George Herbert Hosmer Society, 
Neponset. Miss Cora Tilden, chairman, 

Candy.—King’s Chapel Club, Boston. 
Miss Louise Brown, chairman. 

Mystery.—All Souls’ Fraternity, Roxbury. 
Miss Annie S. Cameron, chairman. 

Bags and Baskets.— Fellowship Committee, 
Cambridge. Miss Laura R. Gibbs, chair- 
man, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the a. the belts of the. 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Cit 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin an 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. al 


The American Uaiteuss Association 


Founded in 1825. q 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, 2 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, 2 
votional works. 

Address peda anise to the Secretary, Rev. Chari 
E. St. John. 

Address coniribations to the Treasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Socie 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. , 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMui ri 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of th 
Unitarian churches for missionary and dence n 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Floren eno 
Everett. » 
Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 

Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Unis : 
Organized in 18096. i 
Promotes the organization of the young people of ¢ 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” © 
Address correspondence to Miss-Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Pit 
McMurdie. 


Francis H &§ 


J 
Unitarian Temperance Society. 2 
Organized in 1886. : 
The practical working committee of the Unitari 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by pub ol 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, a 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President: 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Serealy, 
Address correspondence to the Publication Ageia NI 
C. L Stebbins. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Char 4 
Stearns 


Lunch.—Hale Union, Newton Cental 
Miss Hope T. Parks, Chairman: 

Pickles and Preserves.—Disciples’ Guill | 
Boston, assisted by the North Middles» 
Federation. Miss Marion L. Thayer, chai . 
man. } 

Cake.—Quincy Young People’s Religici ‘ 
Union. i? 
Household.—Essex Federation. 


Channing Federation, 


The young people within the district}! 
the Channing Conference met with the Se 
uel Longfellow Club of Fall River, Sund 
April 21, to organize a federation. 

The meeting was called to order ivi a 
3.30 P.M. by Mr. Ellis Clifford of Fall Riv 
who led the opening service, after which he is 
Harold G. Arnold of Providence presidec: ‘ 

Rev. G. W. Kent of the Westmin} 
Church, Providence, gave a short talk on|| - 
need of a federation. - 


r. Arnold then brought up the constitu- 
it for adoption. 
. “Mr. W. C. Gray of Fall River was elected 
-xemmporary secretary. 
5) e constitution was then placed before 
meeting, article by article, and: was ac- 
‘epted after one amendment to Article 3, it 
peing voted to call the organization ‘The 
‘sha aning Federation.’ 
| The nomination and election of officers 
followed and resulted in Mr. Harold G. 
Id, Providence, president; Miss Blanche 
‘ngell, Taunton, vice-president; Miss Flor- 
hnce L. Cowles, Norton, secretary; Mr. Ellis 
ifford, Fall River, treasurer, 
DI The roll was then called, Dighton, Fall 
ret, Newport, Norton, Westminster 
urch, Providence, First Church of Provi- 
ce, and ‘Taunton responding. ‘There 
e about ninety present at the meeting. 
After the roll-call Rev. J. H. Metcalf of 
mton gave an exceedingly interesting 
dress. 
_ Mr. Day next made the announcement 
t the Fall River Club had prepared re- 
freshments for the young people, and after 
formal vote of thanks to the Samuel Long- 
‘ffellow Club for the cordial reception, the 
“meeting adjourned at five o’clock, after 
“which a delightful social hour was enjoyed. 
< Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. Gray, Secretary pro tem. 


he South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will meet at the 
First Parish Unitarian Church, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, on May 5, at 4.30 P.M. 
The afternoon session will be in the parish 
house and the evening session in the church. 
In the afternoon there will be interesting 
reports from the unions, followed by two 
addresses upon ‘‘ What Claim has the Ministry 
upon Youth?” by Mr. Abbot Peterson and 
Mr. Edward M. Slocum of the Harvard Di- 
| vinity School. Rev. Robert F. Leavens will 
... of the work at Palo Alto, and Dr. 
/ Crothers will add a word of greeting. After 
_ the luncheon and social hour there will be 
a preaching service with a sermon by Rev. 
Charles Edward Park of the First Church, 
Boston. The adjournment will be at 8.30. 

The directors of the Federation have recom- 


_ Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
Service will be conducted, May 8, by Rev. 
_ HH. Saunderson of Cambridge. 


_ The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
_ Norfolk branches will be held Monday, May 
6, at 10.30 at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. J. M. Wilson at Lexing- 
ton, Monday, May 6. Incheon at 1 P.M. 
‘Paper by Rev. George Hale Reed, “The 
eligion of Robert Louis Stevenson.” Train 
Ss North Station at 12.17 P.M. Elec- 
leave Sullivan Square at fourteen and 
orty-four minutes past each hour... Allow 
five minutes from Sullivan Square. 
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The last meeting of the season of the 
South Middlesex Alliance branches will be 
held at the First Parish Church in Sudbury, 
Mass., at 11.30 A.M., on Thursday, May 9. 
Box lunch, ‘Train leaves Boston on Central 
Massachusetts Division of Boston & Maine 
R.R. at 10.10 A.M., returning at 2.54 P.M. 
If delegates who have not yet expressed in- 
tention to be present desire conveyance, 
please notify the secretary, Miss S. E. Pratt, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


The regular spring meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference will be held May 8 and 9 
with the Hopedale Unitarian Parish, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, minister. Rev. John 
Cuckson will preach on Wednesday evening. 
On Thursday morning, Rev. A. L. Weatherly 
will give an address on ‘“‘ What can this Con- 
ference do to strengthen the Liberal Faith 
among the Churches in the Worcester Con- 
ference?” with discussion opened by Rev. 
George F. Pratt. A noon devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. George W. 
Solley. Afternoon addresses will be given 
by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson and Rev. Samuel 


A. Eliot, D.D. 
Churches. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Unity Church: On 
April 21 the installation services of the new 
pastor, Rev. Arthur H. Coar, were held. 
Rey. Frederick H. Kent of Northampton 
offered prayer. Dr.Samuel A. Eliot preached 
a strong, thoughtful sermon on the reality 
of ‘the idealism for which the Unitarian 
Church stands. Dr. Eliot said in his address 
that the realities of sentiment and emotion 
testify a strong man in giving his life to ser- 
vice. The Christian religion is of the head 
and of the hand, but it is fundamentally an 
emotion of the heart. The Christian religion 
does not endure because of its opinions or 
the forms in which they are contained, but 
because of its power to arouse noble dreams 
and the inspiration which it gives that en- 
ables people to carry them out. Rev. Al- 
fred Free of Florence, speaking for the liberal 
churches of the valley, extended the right 
hand of fellowship. ‘These churches, he said, 
are like a string of pearls, with perhaps more 
of the string in evidence in places than pearls. 
But the ministers are more interested in each 
other’s work than they were, and they would 
often want the services of Mr. Coar. Rev. 
R. E. Birks of Deerfield, in delivering the 


; charge to the new minister, made a stirring 


optimistic address. He congratulated Mr. 
Coar upon his thorough training for the 
ministry and for several years of valuable 
practical experience. Ambherst is a difficult 
field because of the small number that have 
yet found their way to a free church, but 
there is a good opportunity for work. There 
are surely many in the community who have 
ceased to be orthodox, but have not yet 
ceased to be religious. Rev. F. M. Bissell 
of St. Paul’s Universalist church of Spring- 
field delivered the charge to the people of 
the parish. He said that he was glad to see 
the Universalist and the Unitarian working 
together, and that both denominations now 
stand for practically the same ideas. He 
clearly put before the congregation the part 
that the people of the parish must take in 
order that the work of the minister might 
be a success. Rev. W. A. Estabrook of the 
Seeond Congregational church of Amherst, 
in behalf of the ministers of the town, ex- 
tended a welcome to Mr. Coar. 
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DES Morngs, [A.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford: The annual meet- 
ing of the church was held Wednes- 
day evening, April 3. There were about 
a hundred and fifty present. The reports 
of the Sunday-school, Unity Circle, Unity 
Guild, Boys’ and Girls’ Arts and Crafts Club, 
and Sewing Club showed the organized 
strength of the church, of which these are a 
part. The minister reported the reception 
of fifty new members?during the past year, 
and the new interest awakened in our faith 


2 Business. Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


If your rugs or carpets need attention, write to the 
Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works, 15 Temple 
Place. Their charges for repairing and remodelling are 
always reasonable and their work satisfactory. 


The crockery shops are busy at this season in 
preparing for the summer at the seashore and. country 
homes. The fashion for decorated ware has nearly driven 
out white ware. Modern devices have reduced the cost 
of many kinds of decoration on China as well as in glass 
making. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co.’s advertise- 
ment invites the attention of those interested in the study 
of ceramics 


Deaths. 


BROWN.—Helen, eldest daughter of William Thurston 
and Frances Wallace Brown, died at Denver, Friday, 
April x9, in the seventeenth year of her age. Rev. Dr. 
Utter of Unity Church conducted a brief and fitting ser- 
vice at the house Sunday afternoon, April 21, in the 
presence of a few friends. The final interment will be at 
Sandwich, Mass. 

GRAGG.—At Boston, April 23, Elizabeth Bancroft, 
eldest daughter of the late Moses Gragg, eighty-six years, 
five months. 


Wee by a Harvard Senior a profitable out-of- 
door employment for the summer with a family of 

refinement, Can give best of references. Address H. P., 

Care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—Middle-aged woman for general house- 

work in small family, in the country, good home 

rather than high wages. Le A Care of Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. é 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. es 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, Presédent ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 


On tndian Head Hill 


For the care of invalids: 

For convalescents recovering from surgical or 
other serious conditions ; 

For systematized rest and out-of-door life as a 
means of recuperation, a restorer of vigor, 


and the prevention of illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
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by the work of the Publication Committee. 
Full reports were given in the daily papers 
of the series of special sermons on the great 
affirmations of the liberal faith. These re- 
ports have aroused helpful discussion, and 
brought many inquiries from persons to 
whom our faith is comparatively unknown. 
An earnest spirit of co-operation and help- 
fulness is manifest in the church, which looks 
forward with much hope to the work of the 
coming year. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen: At the annual parish 
meeting held this month was inaugurated 
the custom of holding a parish supper, pre- 
vious to the meeting, and it proved a suc- 
cess. ‘The ladies served the supper, and 
about fifty persons attended. Mr. Allen re- 
ported that during the six years of his pas- 
torate the parish had increased from forty 
families to sixty-three, the Sunday-school 
having sixty pupils shows a gain and in- 
creased interest. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has a membership of thirty 
and holds religious and social meetings. A 
Branch Alliance has been formed during the 
year, having a membership of over thirty 
women of the parish, which has been an im- 
portant influence in bringing them together, 
and uniting them in a closer fellowship and 
service. The treasurer presented a very 
satisfactory report. ‘The question of build- 
ing a parish house was considered and dis- 
cussed at length. It was agreed that some 
larger accommodations should be provided 
for the Sunday-school, which has outgrown 
its room and now holds its sessions in the 
church, and for the social life of the church. 
A committee was appointed to consider the 
advisability of the plan, and ascertain how 
far the whole parish was in favor of under- 
taking it. There is much enthusiasm, and a 
very harmonious spirit prevails. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—First Parish 
Church, Rev. E. S. Meredith: At the one 
hundred and ninety-sixth annual meeting 
of the parish reports from the pastor and 
the heads of all the organization were read, 
showing a gratifying increase. The Theo- 
dore Parker boys’ club has become a feature 
of unusual interest in the community, and 
now includes nearly all the eligible boys of 
the parish. he Unity Club has had a se- 
ries of excellent study meetings, with ad- 
dresses by specialists in such subjects as Nat- 
ure study, State Legislation, Travel, and 
religious subjects. These, with the monthly 
socials, have made one of its busiest years 
for the club. Through the dramatics and a 
lecture by Elbert Hubbard the finances of 
the club were such that their usual philan- 
thropies were greatly increased. The Wo- 
men’s Alliance has had for its special subject 
this ‘year the study of liberal religion abroad. 
Papers have been read hy women of the Alli- 
ance, and addresses given by Boston minis- 
ters. A generous response has been made to 
all calls. Several barrels of books, magazines, 
and clothing have been sent away. Five 
travelling libraries are in circulation, and 
a long list of regular correspondents is main- 
tained by both Cheerful Letter and Post- 
office Mission committees. The  stereopti- 
con has been used to great advantage in 
the Sunday-school, as an aid to the monthly 
review of the Old Testament lessons, A 
new grand piano has been installed, new 
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teachers have been added, a Home Depart- 
nent established, and the membership 
greatly increased. The Sunday-school is 
not only self-supporting, but has contrib- 
uted this year to several Boston charitable 
institutions. The Unitarian Club which 
several years ago became a community 
club, meets for its monthly dinner and 
debate in the Parish House. “he member- 
ship which is limited to a hundred and 
fifty includes most of the men of the parish. 
The Sunday congregation has increased 
about a hundred per cent. during the two 
years of Mr. Meredith’s ministry. An in- 
teresting feature of the congregation is that 
the number of men is often larger than the 
number of women. ‘The officers for the 
following year were elected. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the dis- 
posal of the parsonage property which ad- 
joins the old Theodore Parker Church. 
Last year the parish raised Mr. Meredith’s 
salary three hundred dollars, and this year 
they voted to extend his vacation to four 
months, in order that he and Mrs. Meredith 
might accept an invitation from Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey to accompany them on an 
automobile trip abroad this summer. 


Personal. 


Dr. and Mrs. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Minot 
Simons’s mother accompanying them, sailed 
on the Winifredian Wednesday, May 1, 
for England and will spend some months 
abroad. Dr. Savage, who has been at a 
health resort in New York, is recovering from 
a severe attack of the grippe, and it is hoped 
that his health will be greatly benefited by 
a trip abroad. 


Rev. George D. Latimer was given a re- 
ception by the North Church Society, Salem, 
last Friday evening. The chapel was 
thronged the entire evening by his many 
friends, He having resigned as pastor of 
this church, after fourteen years of faithful 
and earnest work, both in and outside of the 
church, his many friends deeply regret his 
departure. He is soon going abroad for a 
year of travel and study. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie sent recently his 
check for $1,000 to Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn, to aid in the free presentation to 
public libraries of his latest book on “Uni- 
versal Peace, Religious and Civic.” ‘The 
following letter from Mr. Carnegie is rela- 
tive to two former books on the subject 
of “‘Universal Peace’’ :— 

“T am greatly obliged for the two books 
you have sent me,—‘ Ancient Sacred Script- 
ures of the World’ and ‘Renascent Chris- 
tianity.’ The first I have purchased by 
the half-dozen several times and sent to 
friends. I shall not fail to take up the 
second book on the first opportunity. It 
is a great work you are engaged in, spread- 
ing among the people the knowledge that 
not only all life is kin, but all truth is kin, 
and that all the principal religions are very 
much alike.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :-— 


Already acknowledged.. 1 
Apr. 22. Society in Peterboro, N. Sle : pee 
22. National Alliance Branch, Amherst, 5.00 
22. Society in Tyngsboro.......000...5 0% 40.Co 
22, Rev. Charles A. panbbreys: ae 
chester.. . 5.00 
22. Society in ‘Adrian, “Minn... Eratko 


22, Church of the Unity, Wotcester-. ae 


Apr. 22. Society in Roslindale.......- +... s+. 
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22. Society in Hubbardston..........-.. 
22. Society in Toronto, Can.... ........ 
22. Society in Troy, N.Y.. Salon cree 
22. Sunday-school, Society in Erie, Pa. ne 
22. Society in Montpelier, Vt. . Sateen 


22. Society in Middlesex, Vt ........... 
2z. “A friend in First Parish in Cam- 


bridge ” 
22. poe D. Bailey, San "Francisco, Cal. ¥ 
22 


ociety in West Somerville.......... 
22. Society in Westwood....-++. +++... 
22. Society in Vineyard Haven.. 
22. National Alliance Branch, Vineyard 
PIG VOU ii csccen- sat nites cnepenneeeee 
22. John M. Moses, Sate N. sr 
22. Society in Brockton.. Seber 
22. A Friend.. 
22. First Society i in “Brooklyn, ‘N. b. 
22. Third Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
22. Society ‘in Barre.:.5..:-..>+. sees sere 
a2, ge a Christian Shaivesy Wilton, 


22. Society i in “Weston nod sek eet ke ae eee 
22. Society in Hudson.. oe 
22. Society in Rochester, ‘'N_H. 

22. Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill. .......+++... 
22. Society in Norwell.. 

22. _ ichard Harte, ‘Philadelphia, 


22. First Parish, Miltonsecsscaas erate 
22. Society in Redlands, Cal anetanancee 
23. Society in Ashby 
23. Mrs. Joseph H. Davis, Scranton, Pa., 
23. Arthur Morgan, Scranton, we artes 
23. Society in Dublin, N.H... we 
23. Society in Syracuse, N.Y: 
23. Sunday-school, Society in Sterling. sia 
23. Society in Sterling Sa leeselp eae tne 
23. National AlMtanen Branch, Brewster, 
23. Sunday-school, Hawes Church, South 
Boston.. 
23. Sunday- school, Society ‘in Sherborn, 
23. Society in Chelmsford ... _ 
23 Society in Randolph.. 
23. Society in Leominster. 
23. National Alliance Branch, Arlington, 
23. Society in erpcicioe ie Sane 
23. Friends . 
ag. Mrs. Clara Bryce. New ‘York, 'N. Vv 
aay on apenas to gl sister, 


24. Society in Rochester, N. y. 5 cicorepaiciet 
24. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., 
24 Society in Bolton.............05. cs0s 
24. Society in Geneva, IIl...... anid 
24. A Friend. .....900 ccecs0s cscoceseres : 
24. Society in Hartford, Conn... ...... 
24. Society in Hartford, Conn., “in lov- 
ing memory of Rev. Joseph Wag, 4 
24. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. . 
24. Society in Germantown, Pains <cyemaie 
24. Society in Pittsfield....... ......... . 
24. Society in Vineland, N.J.. ovdad 
24. Society in West Roxbury niialaw Gaeoae é 
24. Society i in Luverne, Minn. . 
24. Society in Brewster..........-.- 
24. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge 
24. Society in Salt Lake City, bee 
24. Society in Peabody.. 
25. Society in Newton Centre. 
25. First Parish, Dorchester.. 
25. Sunday-school, Smet in \ Holyoke, 
25. First Society, Quincy.. 
25>-Rirst Parish, Milton cs <pisis enseccense 
25. ‘A Friend from he ee ueey 
25. Society in Chelsea... 2.0. sccccceuces 
25. Society in Lowell.. Ree sf osss 
26. Peer fe in Millbury... . 
26. First Society of Wilton Centre, N. ‘ee 
26. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 
26. ee W. Braman, State College, 


26. Society in “Cleveland, “Ohiocen ae 
26, National Alliance Branch, Orange, 


26. National ‘Alliance Branch, Oakland, 


‘Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘ ‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 

Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARD OL COMPANY 
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; a Bocietyin. Barnstable «..sc00y 00s.0cas $rs. Apr. 25. Hartford, Conn., Sunday-school....-.... : 
rad ae es L. Burnham, West Phila- ho 25. ae are qSunday-schoo, addi- #547) of the worker, and that the best possible 
5 EIDEMA sietaine dene caine) old elev sicis esses 50.00 TOMA CLOIRL $2.88). ce caceweer tees Meee 88 i i i i 
| 26. Society in Wollaston....... sieniaisies 65.00 25. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school.... - af Picts Ee oe ci Bay ao gre 1Pne 
26. Society in Seattle, Wash............ 50.00 25. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday-school. 3.00 principles upon which the educational plan 
26. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 25. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school.. . 5.00]is built. ‘Th le of all 
] DO eeicloWelels/sicwieine v0 so sieie emecisen ees 222.40 26. Newport, R.I., Sunday-school........... 15.00 us people of all ages are wel- 
26. Society in Northboro.......:.....++- 90.00 26. Toronto, Canada, Sunday-school........ 500/Come to join in work as well as in play 
| 26, Two friends........... ea oer cL, EY 53 L00 26 Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10 00 +s : oe Fah 
_-26. Society in Beverly... Beau 81.50 26. Topeka, Kan. Sunday-school.....-...-- 5.00 Each visitor is expected to assist in the duties 
27 iss E. F. Moseley, Boston.. ..... ; 27. Bridgewater, Mass , Sunday-sc eae : . 
) 27. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. .......... ioe 27. Northboro, Mass., Chucho. aig e. snes necessary for the good of all and to work at 
| 27. Society in Baltimore, Md.......... . 152.00 27. Chicago, Ill., Third Unitarian Sunday- least one hour a day. Groups are formed 
. 27. Church of the Messiah, New York, SChOOlGersaeeeaeiieece Seteiniee 5S na ANS 4.00 hase <nintlan & : Z 
P 288 Ribas ETS it Tae 300.00 27. Ne ponen ee Sunday schools 5.09 | ©2@CH OL which 1s under the leadership of an 
| 27. Society in ernardston....... eee zr 27. €dlanas, Cal., sunday-school.......... " 1 7 ; 
Meccce i Mine Wis szic0 ak Os Si ae RE oa advanced student. The daily life includes 
|| 27. a - ne Renate og coe 5.00 construction of simple things for use, natural 
fae : ee ce Petach, Jamaica me Per b a Fipae play and sports, and as much study of books 
)) 27. Society in Houlton, Me...........+- 50.00 : as can | i resting ¢ 
27. Miss Mary C. Greene, Dorchester.. 5.00 Woodland Farm Camp. ¢ aes ae eae and peeninle 
Lay. Society in Lebanon, NE Ee Peedi Hae Mr. Lanier’s address is Woodland Farm, 
oe peice, in Ss ee 27-701. It may be remembered that Sidney: Lan-| Westchester, Conn, He will be glad to 
27. Society in Ogden, Utah............4- 5.85 | j ; communicate with those inter j i 
Be aciety in Parte Monts. 0. 5.85 | ier, the second son of the poet, opened last ‘ ested in this 
27. Society in Palo Alto, Cal, ses... 26.00| Summer Woodland Farm, a camp which | P!@0. 
“@ Society in Pittsburgh, Bal. agsieg | Stands for an organized effort to make sum- 
FO Ea EA iscHOoE. mer life wholesome, educational, and demo- Huxley once wrote to Sir Michael Foster, 
fea2. First Parish, Milton..............0.- __s.00|¢ratic. That all work to be educational | ‘The Prophet Jeremiah must have been a 
d $119,423.61 | must be necessary, that the essential value | dyspeptic, there is so much agreement be- 
Francis H. Lincotn, 7reasurer, of the work is in its effects upon the spirit | tween his views and mine.” 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. LL a aS ES SS SS SST 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
itarian Sunday School Society received 


i April 1 to April 27, inclusive. 

, 2. New Bedford, Mass. Society.-.....-... $25.00 
_ a. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
| 2. Barneveld, N.Y., Sunday-school........ 3.10 
3. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school......... 5.00 

3. Louisville, Ky., Church of the Messiah, 
additional (total, $15.00). +... sss. eesees 10.00 

- 3. Dorchester, Christ Church Sunday- 
RCHOO lee Aee tech sae tac auisineaS ne aeereas 4.co 
| 3. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school ........ 10.00 
| 4 Newburgh, N.Y., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 
+ 5. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school ........... 10.00 
_ 5. Beverly, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 25.00 
_ 6, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
|-8. Fairhaven, Mass., Society............-- 108.47 

_ 8. Leominster, Mass., Society and Sun- 
| day-school, additional (total, $41.25)... 6.25 
8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday-school........ 10.00 
_ 8. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school........ 20 00 
g. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school...-....... 6.co 
g. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday-school e 10.00 
9. Athol, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
9, Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday-school.. A 20 00 
-9. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 10.00 
9. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school....... 15.00 
10, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday-school ... 5.co 

to, St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah, 
SGA VESCHOON siscic Sansiclewisicieies eninesiense 5.00 
10. Boston, Bulfinch Place Sunday-school.. 5.00 
to. Geneseo, Ii]., Sunday-school............ 5.00 


10. Boston, West Roxbury Sunday-school.. 15.00 
to. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school...........+. 
zo. Boston, Barnard Memorial........-.++- 
mo, Lowell, Mass., Society... .0.0.00i seesve 50.00 
ar. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school.. 


12, Boston, West Roxbury Parish. 15.00 
12, San Diego, Cal., Sunday-school. = 5.co 
12, Kenosha, Wis., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
12, Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school.......... 15.00 
iz, Nantucket, Mass., Sunday-school....... 2.00 
13, Albany, N.Y., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
15. New York, All Souls’ Church.....------ 100.00 
15. Kalamazoo, Mich., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
15. Los Angeles, Cal., Society.........:. «- 20.00 
1s. Mr. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, 
MMe we aie a Siswsicicccit cess 6 selelee visveecin 5 00 
UL TG bt ho dite suo paper ideponopeieoneses 2.00 
15, Boston, Neponset Sunday-school....... 10.00 
15. Richmond, Va., Sunday-school.......... 2.c0 
15. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school. Ane 5.00 
16, Manchester, N.H., Sunday-schoo 10.00 
16. Boston, Second Church.......... aos 50.00 
16. Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school.........+ 3.00 
x6. Boston, Church of the Disciples......... 25.00 
16. Brooklyn, N.Y., Third Unitarian Sun- 
day-school....... ar ah ici AAO 7.00 
17, Perry, Jowa, Sunday-school..... an 1.50 
20, Madison, Wis., Sunday-school 2.40 


20. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school additional 

EGtals $6.00) majsaves cose onesies GY eeu 
20. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday-school........-. 5.00 
20. Providence, R.I., Westminster Sunday- 


BENOONpisinais ssc siesierccleprcesiccre ses 15.00 
20 Hopedale. Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
20. Montclair, N.J., Sunday-school. 10.40 
20, Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school. A 2.00 
a et South 2 gts gee 5.00 A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in 
20. Pittsburg Pa “Sunday-school ee ag ae the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
20. Streator, I1l., Sunday-school....... 5.00 perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
22, Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school ais awtdind casa 2.00 larger than the famous Quarter Grand). { It is an instrument of rare and 
2z. Boston, Jamaica Plain Society........-. 25.00 exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
22, Boston, All Souls’ Sunday-school, Rox- eration. {] It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 

WAT Y. 2200 os cece cece eee soscecee cree 25.00 attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 

22 ee saeapolis, Ind., Sunday-school... 3.00 : Perini 
23 inton, Mass., 5-CO Sa . ICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St., BOSTON 
3 Gage ese aes | Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
24. Peabody, Mass., Society..... 16,00 
24. Boston, RosJindale Sunday-s 5.00 
24. Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school 4.00 
24. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school (on 

account)..... sprees 5.00 


24. Washington, Dic, Sunday-school cewiois » 20,00 
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Pleasantrics. 


“T think,” said the reporter, “that the 
public would like to know how you manage 
to live to such a great age.” ‘“‘By persever- 
ance,” replied the centenarian. “I jest kept 
on livin’.” 


Mr. Wysun: “I want you to have every- 
thing that is good for you, my dear.’’ Mrs. 
Wysun: “Oh, thank you, John!’ Mr. 
Wysun: “But remember that I am to be the 
judge of what is good for you.’’—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 


At the breakfast table Good Friday morn- 


ing Wilfred was given a hot cross bun. It 
was very small, raisinless, and burnt. “Ma, Me 
said the little fellow, disappointedly, ‘ ‘this 


seems to be a hot cross bunco.’”’—Woman’s 
Home Compamon. 


The nursery-maid, wheeling the peram- 
bulator, meets papa and mamma. Papa 
and mamma are delighted. Papa: ‘Oh, 
let’s have a peep at dear little ootsy tootsy.” 
“Maid: ‘Gracious goodness! I forgot to put 
the baby in.””—T7t-Buts. 


On the occasion of the lord mayor’s visit 
to North London recently, a captain was 
heard to remark to his corps: “Close up, 
boys! Close up! If the enemy were to fire 
on you when you are straggling along like 
that, they wouldn’t kill a single man of you. 
Close up!” —Tut-Buts. 


. A lady was waiting for her sister in a rail- 
way station when a gentleman, looking for 
his wife, and misled by a general resem- 
blance in figure and clothing, stepped up be- 
hind her, and, laying his hand on her shoulder, 
exclaimed: ‘“Thank goodness, Emma, its 
you!’ The name he used happened to be 
really hers, which made the sudden familiar- 
ity even more startling. She jumped ner- 
vously. ‘‘You’re mistaken, sir!’ she gasped. 
“Ym Emma, but she isn’t me.”’—Youth’s 
Gompamon. 


A six-year-old lass has been housed most 
of the winter with diphtheria. The ugly 
card in the front window represented to 
her imprisoning authority. As soon as 
she was well, her parents wished to move 
to another location. So the afternoon of 
the day that she was first able to return to 
school, she came home to find another 
great sign—“For rent”—staring from that 
front window. ‘The child ran breathlessly 
to her mother and wailed, with visions of 
another ‘“‘durance vile” before her, “O 
mother, what have I got now?”—Exchange. 


A good story of John Bright is told by 
the Daily News. While he was paying one of 
his fishing visits to Castleconnel on the 
Shannon, Mr. Bright had an amusing en- 
counter with the local parish priest. ‘The 
genial “‘soggarth,’”’ who was noted for his 
humor, approached Mr. Bright with a request 
for a subscription in aid of an ornamental 
railing around his church. ‘You belong 
to a different faith to mine,” said Mr. Bright, 
“and how can you expect help from me 
when it may be used for bringing some 
people of my own persuasion into your 
church?” “My dear sir, you need have no 
fears on that score,’’ said the priest: ‘ ‘what 
I want that railing for is to keep your friends 


out!” He got his subscription, and a hand- 
some failing now encloses Castleconnel 
church. 


The Christian Register 


Importers of 


FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
aiae 


151 KASHINGTON-SE 
|CORNER-WEST:ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 oc cccecceccccccccccece $40,702,691.55 
tPapiit DES Foye erncoons vada bese 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
inal F. pivegs President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


PEL, see 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED - 


TEY Jp OR 
) 120 Bees 


mJ BOSTON —~ MASS, __ 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, Genera] and Special courses. 
hpeeitinkaty for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, ete. Permanent h f Is if 
needed, Illustrated booklet free. ars fo feet 


CAMP ST. REGIS 
UPPER ST. REGIS LAKE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


A select summer camp for boys. Boating, fishing 
mountain-climbing, baseball, tennis. Tutoring in all 
branches by experienced college graduates. For particu- 
lars address Alfred C. Robjent, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N.J 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle S 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Bostena as 


=~ Bae 


ARPETS 


(28) [ 


wR RUC 


Properly and Thoroughly 

Cleansed, Straightened, Re 
and Packed Moth-pro: 

ARMENIAN RUC & CA 


RENOVATING Wi 
Oldest in New Eng 


15 Temple Place. tet. 12-2 
Educational. 


The 


e = 
MacDuffie Scho 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachus 
One of the pleasantest and most hon 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty- 
Modern and complete in its equ 
The marked feature of the school is its 
ual care of pupils physically and inte 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. A um 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the ¢ 
and the absence of raw east winds mal 
desirable for girls with a tendency to cold 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, 
with photographs of the picturesque buil 
and grounds, will be sent on application. — 
Address Box 1711. 4 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph. D. fe 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. 


PROCTOR ACADEN 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both s 
fitted for college for $200 a year ah tui 
board. x: ARR, P 


The Meadville Theological Se 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

Trains men and women for the Present 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, . 
¥F. O. SOUTH WORT 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Indiv 
teaching. Scholarships. = 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Bl 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. jaboreae { 
for mechanic arts. S; trong teachers. 
nasium with new swimming pool. s 


tific school and ppuslneete Young b 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WH Rock 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL ~ 
. TARRYTOWN, N. Y¥- 

$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL 

BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS‘ 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head h fast 


"AT MANU- 
-FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


